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Foreword 


Three  hundred  years  is  a  comparatively  short  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  but  it  is  a  long  time  in  this  young 
country  and  for  that  reason  we  could  not  allow  our  Church,  with  its 
distinguished  pastorate  and  close  association  with  the  formation  of  the 
town  of  New  London  and  the  Colonial  government  of  Connecticut,  to 
pass  such  an  anniversary  without  some  recognition  of  the  event. 

The  demands  and  restrictions  of  wartime,  unfortunately,  made  it 
impossible  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  those  features  which  in  normal 
times  might  have  been  undertaken;  therefore,  the  Committee  regretfully 
decided  not  to  attempt  more  than  the  modest  program  set  forth  in  this 
booklet. 

While  herein  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  officers  and  ministers 
of  the  Church  over  the  many  years  of  its  existence,  together  with  a 
sketch  of  its  history,  there  would  be  no  Church  today  without  the  devo¬ 
tion  and  self-sacrifice  of  those  innumerable  members  of  both  the  Church 
and  congregation  whose  names  do  not  appear.  To  them  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  magnificent  inheritance  which  has  come  down  to 
us  in  property,  example,  and  spiritual  background  upon  which  to  build 
an  even  greater  institution  for  future  generations  to  carry  on. 

Although  each  member  of  the  Committee  actively  participated  in 
planning  and  supervising  the  activities  of  the  celebration,  we  are  par¬ 
ticularly  indebted  to  Professor  Paul  F.  Laubenstein  who  so  freely  gave 
of  his  time  and  ability  in  the  preparation  of  this  memorial  booklet, 
and  to  the  guidance  and  enthusiasm  of  our  pastor,  George  Avery  Neeld. 

Nathan  Belcher 

Chairman,  General  Committee 
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MINISTERS  OF  THE  CHURCH 
1642-1942 


1.  Richard  Blinman,  1642-1658 — non-conformist  Puritan  clergyman  of  Chep- 
stowe,  Monmouthshire;  fled  to  America  with  a  band  of  Welsh  followers  in 
1640,  during  persecutions  under  Charles  I  and  Archbishop  Laud;  settled 
first  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  then  moved  to  Gloucester,  thence  (1651)  to  New 
London  with  his  church,  here  continued  as  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
New  London;  for  75  years  the  town  church.  Five  of  Blinman's  letters  to 
Increase  Mather  have  been  preserved. 

2.  Gershom  Bulkeley,  1661-1665 — son  of  Peter  Bulkeley,  first  minister  and 
chief  founder  of  Concord,  Mass.;  son-in-law  of  President  Charles  Chauncey 
of  Harvard;  author  of  Will  and  Doom.  (Never  ordained  as  pastor  of  the 
church.) 

3.  Simon  Bradstreet,  1666-1683 — second  son  of  Gov.  Simon  Bradstreet  of 
Mass.  Three  of  his  letters  to  Increase  Mather  have  been  preserved. 

4.  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  1691-1708 — succeeded  Fitzjohn  Winthrop  as  governor 
of  the  state.  Cotton  Mather,  son  of  Increase,  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 

5.  Eliphalet  Adams,  1708-1753 — offered  presidency  of  Yale  College  1724; 
socius  of  the  college. 

6.  Mather  Byles,  Jr.,  1757-1768 — son  of  Mather  Byles  of  Boston  and  great 
grandson  of  Increase  Mather. 

7.  Ephraim  Woodbridge,  1769-1776 — vigorous  opponent  of  the  Half-way  Cov¬ 
enant. 

Interim — Revolutionary  War  Period — 1776-1787. 

8.  Henry  Channing,  1787-1806 — uncle  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  founder 
of  American  Unitarianism,  the  direction  of  whose  thinking  he  greatly 
influenced. 

9.  Abel  McEwen,  1806-1860 — Scotch  Covenanter;  longest  ministry;  a  socius 
of  Yale;  Timothy  Dwight,  famous  president  of  Yale,  preached  his  ordina¬ 
tion  sermon. 

10.  Thomas  P.  Field,  1860-1876 — eloquent  Civil  War  minister,  under  whose 
pastorate  the  church  received  its  present  name.  Associate  pastor,  1856-1860. 

11.  Edward  Woolsey  Bacon,  1877-1886 — scholarly  preacher;  able  minister. 

12.  S.  Leroy  Blake,  1887-1902 — wrote  the  history  of  the  church  in  2  vols., 
The  Separates,  and  The  Book. 

13.  J.  Romeyn  Danforth,  1903-1940 — poetic  preacher,  beloved  by  both  church 
and  community. 

14.  George  Avery  Neeld,  1941 — born  of  missionary  parents  in  India;  mature 
Christian  thinker. 


vi 


(H.  W.  F.) 


George  Avery  Neeld 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  (1642-1942) 

Sunday  Morning,  May  10,  1942  at  10:45 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

PRELUDE:  Choral  Prelude  on  Tune  'St.  Anne” — 

"Our  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past”  T.  Tertius  Noble 

CHORAL  INVOCATION . Burnell 

Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place.  This  is  none  other  than  the  House  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  Heav’n.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place. 

DOXOLOGY  (Standing) 

INVOCATION  AND  LORD'S  PRAYER  (Seated) 

ANTHEM:  "O  Hear  Thou  from  Heaven”  from  "Gloria  Domini"  .  Noble 
And  all  the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  Praise  ye  the  Lord!  Because 
the  foundation  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  was  laid.  And  the  house  was  filled 
with  a  cloud,  even  the  house  of  the  Lord.  So  that  the  priests  could  not 
stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud:  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  house  of  God.  Then  said  Solomon,  The  Lord  hath  said  that  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness.  But  I  have  built  a  house  of  habitation 
for  thee,  and  a  place  for  thy  dwelling  for  ever.  Behold,  heav’n  and  the 
heav’n  of  heav’ns  cannot  contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  house  which  I 
have  built!  O  Lord  my  God,  hearken  unto  the  cry  and  the  prayer  of  thy 
servant  which  prayeth  unto  thee.  O  hear  thou  from  heav’n  thy  dwelling 
place,  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive.  O  Lord  God,  thou  that  knowest 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,  if  any  man  prayeth  unto  thee  for  the 
sin  of  his  own  heart,  and  spreadeth  forth  his  hands  to  this  place,  do  thou 
hearken  to  his  cry,  and  forgive.  Make  him  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  him.  Cast  him  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and 
take  not  thy  holy  spirit  from  him.  Forgive,  forgive. 

RESPONSIVE  READING:  No.  37,  page  43  * 

HYMN  442:  The  Church’s  One  Foundation 

SCRIPTURE  LESSON:  Deuteronomy,  Chapter  8 
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ANTHEM:  "Blow  Ye  ihe  Trumpet  in  Zion"  ....  Woodman 
Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion;  sing  aloud  unto  God  our  strength.  Take  a 
psalm,  and  blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn 
feast-day.  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion.  O  remember  the  days  of  old,  and 
consider  the  years  of  many  generations.  Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will  show 
thee;  ask  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee  what  works  were  done  in  their 
days.  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers  have  told  us  what 
works  Thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the  times  of  old.  Oh,  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness!  Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for 
all  His  goodness!  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round  about  her;  tell  the 
towns  thereof,  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  gen¬ 
erations  following. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below, 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heav’nly  host. 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Amen. 

PRAYER:  The  Reverend  Nicholas  Shepler 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

OFFERTORY:  Inner  Vision"  ...  .  Adolphe  Coerne 

HYMN  447:  I  Love  Thy  Kingdom,  Lord 

SERMON:  "God  of  Our  Fathers,  Known  of  Old."  Joshua  14:12 

The  Rev.  George  Avery  Neeld 

PRAYER 

HYMN  443:  A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God 

BENEDICTION  (Standing) 

CHORAL  RESPONSE 

POSTLUDE:  "A.  D.  1620" . MacDowell 

*  The  hymnal  used  in  the  Tercentenary  services  of  worship  was  Hymns  for  the 
Living  Age. 
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Prayer 

by  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Shepler 


•  f  ; 


Offered  at  the  Morning  Service,  May  10,  1942. 

O  Lord,  our  Lord,  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all 
generations  gone  by.  Thou  hast  loved  us  with  a  great  love  and  with 
cords  of  loving  kindness  Thou  art  continually  drawing  us  unto 
Thyself. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  founding  and  for  the  birthday  of  the 
Church.  We  thank  Thee  that  Christ  loved  the  Church  and  gave 
Himself  for  It.  We  pray  that  we  too  may  love  the  Church  and  give 
ourselves  in  sacrificial  love  and  devotion  to  the  Church. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  tremendous  power  and  influence  of  the 
Church  down  across  the  centuries.  We  rejoice  that  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
it  was  the  Church  of  the  Living  God  that  kept  burning  the  sacred 
flame  of  love  and  truth  and  devotion  in  the  heart  of  mankind. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  300th  Anniversary  of  this  old  historic 
Church.  We  praise  Thee  for  her  great  influence  upon  the  life  of  our 
City  and  upon  our  State  and  our  Nation. 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  praise  Thee  for  the  great  and  noble  hearted 
men,  who  have  stood  in  this  pulpit  and  proclaimed  Thy  living  truth. 
We  praise  Thee  for  the  life  and  the  marvelous  ministry  of  him,  who 
served  here  so  long  and  who  recently  left  us  to  be  with  Thee.  May 
the  sacred  memory  of  his  life  linger  long  as  a  holy  benediction  in  our 
souls.  We  know,  O  God,  that  our  lives  are  richer,  deeper  and  fuller 
because  of  the  touch  of  his  gracious  spirit  upon  us. 

We  thank  Thee  for  him  who  now  ministers  here  to  our  souls. 
We  pray,  our  Father,  that  the  Church  under  his  guidance  and  leadership 
may  move  forward  and  march  on  to  new  heights  of  spiritual  triumphs 
and  victories,  make  new  spiritual  conquests  and  attain  new  spiritual 
achievements. 
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We  bless  Thy  name,  O  God,  for  our  fathers,  who  have  wrought 
so  nobly  and  given  us  this  beautiful  sanctuary  in  which  to  worship 
Thee  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  May  we  enter  humbly  into  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  and  strive  to  maintain  the  beauty  of  this  sanctuary. 

O  God,  our  Father,  on  this  Mother’s  Day,  we  thank  Thee  for  our 
mothers.  We  know  that  we  are  largely  what  we  are  because  of 
mother’s  love  and  influence  and  the  gentle  touch  of  her  kindly  spirit 
upon  us.  If  our  mother  is  still  with  us,  may  we  express  to  her  our 
deep  love  and  sincere  gratitude  for  all  that  she  has  meant  to  us  thru 
the  years.  If  our  mother  has  left  us  and  gone  into  the  great  beyond, 
we  pray  that  the  memory  of  her  sweet  life  may  be  a  constant  source  of 
strength,  and  courage  and  inspiration  to  us. 

Great  God  and  Father  of  mankind,  be  with  our  boys  wherever 
they  are  —  whether  on  land  or  on  the  sea  or  in  the  air.  May  we  know 
that  they  are  fighting  for  our  freedom  and  for  our  American  way  of  life. 

Bless  our  President  and  those  who  are  associated  with  him.  Grant 
unto  him  wisdom  and  strength  and  power  and  guidance  from  on  high. 
Bless  and  fortify  the  United  Nations,  who  today  are  battling  for  free¬ 
dom  and  justice  and  righteousness.  Grant  unto  them  victory  so  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

Stay  the  hand  of  the  aggressor.  Bring  confusion  within  his  ranks. 
Defeat  his  evil  purposes,  and  bring  in  Thine  own  time,  a  lasting  and 
endurable  peace  upon  the  earth  for  all  mankind. 

Lead  us,  guide  us  and  direct  us  by  Thy  Spirit  in  all  our  ways. 
Bless  this  day  to  our  highest  spiritual  good.  Thru  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 
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GOD  OF  OUR  FATHERS,  KNOWN  OF  OLD 

Joshua  14:12 

'Noiv  therefore ,  give  me  this  mountain” 

Tercentenary  Sermon  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neeld  at  the 
Morning  Service,  May  10,  1942 

d  hese  words  OF  Caleb  are  a  fitting  introduction  to  my  sermon  this 
morning  when  we  are  beginning  the  celebration  of  the  three  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  our  church.  The  history  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  London  has  real 
meaning  and  significance  only  when  it  reveals  :o  us  tne  evolution  of 
fundamental  principles  and  the  events  growing  out  of  them  as  a 
preparation  for  confronting  the  future.  History  is  an  insight  into  a 
living  process  and  not  simply  a  chronicle  of  past  events.  Such  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  church’s  history  is  especially  important  today  because 
our  country  is  at  war,  radical  changes  and  new  departures  are  under 
way  with  unprecedented  rapidity  and  people  everywhere  are  apprehen¬ 
sive  as  to  the  character  of  the  civilization  toward  which  the  world  is 
moving.  What  are  the  outstanding  objectives  for  which  we  should 
strive  in  the  spirit  of  Caleb  who,  as  he  looked  into  the  future,  said, 
after  the  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  as  a  leader  in 
probably  the  greatest  spiritual  movement  of  antiquity,  "Now  therefore, 
give  me  this  mountain?”  This  morning,  then,  I  shall  invite  your  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  first  part  of  my  sermon,  to  the  history  of  the  First  Church; 
and  in  the  second  part,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  direction  toward 
which  that  history  points  for  the  future. 

We  shall  not  make  headway  in  the  development  of  such  a  theme 
unless  we  can  see  the  place  of  our  church  in  its  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  Puritan  Revolution  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  greatest 
moral  and  spiritual  movement  in  the  annals  of  human  affairs.  We  are 
living  in  an  age  when  the  word  Puritanism  is  associated  with  things  we 
abhor.  There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  Puritanism  is  dead  and  that 
Mr.  George  Santayana,  with  dignity  and  grace,  pronounced  the  last 
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rites  upon  it  in  his  book,  The  Last  Puritan.”  We  shall  never  emerge 
from  the  fogs  of  contemporary  ignorance  upon  this  subject  unless  we 
take  a  look  at  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  the  historical  perspective  in 
which  it  is  set. 

Puritanism  emerged  at  a  time  when  the  historic  Church  of  Christ 
was  in  need  of  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  The  Christian  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  initiated  by  Pope  Gregory  VII,  Hildebrand,  was  carried 
to  a  climax  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  Belloc  calls  the  greatest  of 
centuries.  After  the  thirteenth  century  the  church  fell  on  evil  days.  It 
became  corrupt  and  the  Babylonian  Exile  and  Schism  of  the  Papacy 
were  the  result.  After  the  healing  of  the  papal  schism  at  the  Council 
of  Constance,  European  society  entered  the  era  of  the  Renaissance, 
when  political  despotism  spread  throughout  the  municipalities  of  Italy 
and  a  despot  occupied  the  throne  of  every  nation  which  had  emerged 
from  feudalism  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  when 
nationalism  began  to  supercede  the  Christian  ideal  of  a  universal  church 
and  a  universal  Empire.  Nationalism  was  securely  established  in  Europe 
upon  a  Christian  basis,  at  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation;  but 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  Martin  Luther 
supported  the  dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  which  pointed  toward 
the  establishment  of  many  political  despotisms  over  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  instead  of  one  despotism  such  as  existed  before  the  days  of 
Gregory  VII,  who  as  I  have  previously  said,  liberated  the  church  from 
the  overlordship  of  the  empire. 

These  were  the  conditions,  in  brief,  which  prevailed  in  western 
civilization  when  John  Calvin  went  to  Geneva  in  the  Alps,  a  city  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  population  which  later  became  a  member 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  John  Calvin  initiated  the  movement  which 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Puritan  Revolution.  Martin  Luther  was  the 
leader  in  starting  the  reformation  which  nationalized  the  Church  by 
subordinating  it  to  the  control  of  the  State;  John  Calvin  was  the  leader 
who  carried  the  work  of  Luther  to  its  consummation  by  international¬ 
izing  both  Church  and  State  and  thus  he  created  the  epoch  of  universal 
Christian  freedom.  The  Christian  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
Puritanism  are  both  universal  concepts  of  a  world  Christianity,  the 
former  was  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  World  Christian  Order  was 
to  be  a  universal  Church,  the  latter  that  it  was  to  be  a  universal  State. 
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Those  who  devote  so  much  time  to  the  critical  denunciation  of 
Calvin  for  his  part  in  the  execution  of  Servetus,  his  despotic  rule  in 
Geneva,  his  austere  character  and  his  theological  system,  to  which  I  shall 
revert  later,  have  failed  to  see  that  the  spirit  of  Calvinism  was  a  living 
organism  capable  of  constant  change  and  revision  but  fundamentally 
indestructible  in  its  real  character.  Calvin  did  not  write  the  "Institutes 
of  the  Christian  Religion"  with  the  idea  that  he  was  stating  the  religious 
principles  of  a  new  sect,  but  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  affirming 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  a  world  Christianity.  This  is  evident  both 
from  the  contents  of  his  treatise  and  the  history  of  the  Calvinistic 
movement  in  the  world.  This  is  no  place  for  me  to  enter  upon  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  spread  of  Calvinism  in  Europe  and  America. 
The  facts  are  too  well  known.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Geneva  became 
the  center  where  Christian  preachers  from  various  countries  came  under 
the  spell  of  the  great  international  prophet  and  after  receiving  inspira¬ 
tion  and  instruction  from  him  (went  to  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
England  and  Scotland  where  they)  started  the  Huguenot  movement  in 
France,  the  Reformed  movement  in  Germany  and  Holland  and  down 
the  Rhine,  established  the  church  of  Scotland  and  inaugurated  the 
Puritan  Revolution  in  England  which  eventually  liberated  the  British 
Isles  from  the  autocracy  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Not  the  least  important 
of  these  movements  were  the  exoduses  from  Old  England  to  New 
England  where  the  Puritans  established  a  theocracy  in  Massachusetts, 
which  was  a  replica  of  the  Geneva  commonwealth  in  the  days  of  Calvin. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  migrations  of  men  and  women  who  sought  a  city 
which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  that  Richard 
Blinman,  the  founder  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  London 
came  to  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  where  our  church  was  born. 

"Institutions,"  someone  has  said,  "are  the  lengthened  shadows  of 
great  men."  Dr.  Blake  says  in  his  "Early  History  of  the  First  Church," 
"Whatever  else  we  may  say,  or  think,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  much  of  what  we  prize  today  is  directly  due  to  the  men  who  laid 
the  foundations."  The  four  most  important  men  during  the  earliest 
years  of  our  church’s  history  were  Richard  Blinman,  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  Fitzjohn  Winthrop,  his  son  and  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  the  fourth 
pastor  of  the  church.  These  four  men  each  had  a  personality  of  his 
own;  but  they  all  agreed  upon  certain  Christian  principles  for  which 
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they  clearly  and  forcibly  stood  and  from  these  principles  the  church 
has  not  deviated  in  any  important  way  during  the  three  hundred  years 
of  its  history.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  theology  of  the 
church  due  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  historic  enlargement  of 
Christian  experience  in  the  world,  but  these  alterations  have  affected 
the  external,  intellectual  framework  of  theology  constructed  under  the 
limitations  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  this  day  more  than  the 
fundamental,  spiritual  ideals  upon  which  Puritanism  was  founded. 
These  ideals  and  policies  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  London 
may  be  stated  under  five  heads. 

First  of  all,  the  spirit  of  religious  toleration  has  been  remarkable. 
What  Dr.  Blake  said  of  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  is  substantially  true  of  all 
the  earliest  founders  of  our  church.  He  says,  "John  Winthrop,  Jr.  was 
a  Puritan;  but  his  Puritanism  was  not  of  the  severe  type.  Witches  and 
Quakers  and  Ann  Hutchinson  were  summarily  dealt  with  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  But  it  is  not  on  record  that  the  first  settlers  of  Connecticut  or  of 
New  London,  ever  lifted  the  hand  of  persecution  against  a  single 
person  because  of  his  religious  beliefs.  People  were  punished  severely 
for  breaking  the  laws  but  they  were  not  put  to  torture  for  holding  their 
convictions.”  We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  the  first  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  New  London  was  conducted  in  the  First 
Church;  that  our  ancestors  did  not  lift  the  hand  of  persecution  against 
the  Episcopalians  or  Baptists,  or  any  other  Christian  group  when  they 
established  their  churches  in  New  London;  that  our  church  has  created 
four  branches  which  today  are  autonomous,  independent  Congrega¬ 
tional  institutions;  and  that  our  forebears  were  strong  enough  to  main¬ 
tain  a  rational,  tolerant  position  when  confronted  with  the  loss  of 
members  whether  individually  or  collectively,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Rogerene  Movement.  Those  who  maintain  that  this  movement  did 
much  to  open  the  way  for  religious  freedom  in  New  London  have 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  its  effect  on  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  First  Church  was  negligible.  Our  church  continued 
the  policy  of  toleration  after  the  Rogerenes  ceased  to  be  a  nuisance  in 
the  same  way  as  they  did  before  this  disturbance  began. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  incident  in  First  Church  history  in 
which  this  attitude  of  conservatism  and  toleration  was  shown  was  at  the 
time  of  the  Unitarian  controversy  which  divided  the  Congregational 
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churches  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  captured  Harvard  University  and 
was  kept  out  of  Connecticut  only  after  a  bitter  contest.  At  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Dr.  Henry  Channing  was  called  to  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  the  First  Church,  a  position  which  he  occupied  for  nineteen 
years.  He  was  a  Unitarian  and  the  uncle  of  William  Ellery  Channing 
who,  it  is  believed,  received  his  early  instruction  and  inspiration  in 
Unitarianism  in  the  Manse  of  the  First  Church.  Later  he  became  the 
outstanding  leader  of  Unitarianism  in  New  England  and  America. 

At  the  council  convened  for  the  purpose  of  separating  William 
Ellery  Channing  to  the  pastoral  office  of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in 
Boston,  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  London  was  represented  by 
Dr.  Henry  Channing,  its  pastor  and  Mr.  Jedediah  Huntington,  a  deacon. 
Dr.  Blake  says  that  Dr.  Channing  was  not  asked  to  resign  his  position 
as  pastor  of  our  church,  in  spite  of  his  Unitarianism  at  a  time  when  it 
was  a  burning  issue,  but,  adds  that  the  records  do  not  show  that  there 
were  any  converts. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  First  Church  of  Christ  has  not 
made  any  significant  contributions  to  the  religious  life  of  Connecticut. 
What  is  doubtless  meant  by  this  criticism  is  that  our  church  has  not 
been  strongly  evangelistic  nor  has  it  participated  wholeheartedly  in 
such  movements  as  the  Saybrook  Platform,  the  Great  Awakening,  or 
opposition  to  Unitarianism.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  as  we  review 
the  transient,  ephemeral,  not  to  say  in  some  cases  the  unfortunate  results 
of  certain  religious  movements,  in  which  our  church  has  declined  to 
participate,  its  reasons  for  doing  so  have  been  in  most  cases  amply 
justified.  It  is  high  credit  that  our  ancestors  were  guided  by  the  law 
of  reason  which  led  them  into  tolerant,  humane  courses  of  action  which 
necessitated  a  minimum  of  retraction.  Such  an  attitude  deserves  to  be 
accorded  the  highest  position  in  the  church  councils  of  the  modern  age, 
an  age  which  is  given  even  more  than  the  past  to  vagrant,  emotional 
enthusiasms  and  cults  with  dubious  intellectual  foundations.  The  First 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  an  outstanding  example  of  a  conservative, 
tolerant,  humane  and  steady  type  of  Christian  experience  in  Connecticut 
and  the  world. 

The  second  principle  and  policy  on  which  our  founders  established 
our  church  was  representative  government.  In  Massachusetts  the  Puritan 
founded  his  institutions  of  Church  and  State  on  the  principle  of 
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theocracy  under  clerical  control.  It  was  against  this  despotism  that 
men  like  Thomas  Hooker,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in 
Hartford  reacted  and  migrated  to  Connecticut.  It  was  a  sermon 
preached  by  this  eminent  divine  upon  which  the  Fundamental  Orders 
of  Connecticut,  the  first  constitution  in  history  which  created  a  govern¬ 
ment,  was  based.  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  a  member  of  the  First  Church 
Parish  in  New  London,  when  governor  of  Connecticut,  secured  a  Char¬ 
ter  from  Charles  II  in  1662  which  embodied,  in  a  royal  grant  of 
political  power,  the  principles  of  representative  government,  some  of 
which  were  contained  in  the  Fundamental  Orders.  Upon  this  Charter 
the  free  government  of  Connecticut  was  conducted  for  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  Twenty-two  years  after  the  governorship  of  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  his  son  Fitzjohn  Winthrop  occupied  that  high  office, 
the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  distinction.  His  pastor,  the 
Reverend  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  immediately  followed  him  as  governor  of 
the  State,  an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  people  seventeen 
times.  What  makes  Saltonstall’s  place  among  the  founders  of  the 
First  Church’s  principles  and  policies  so  significant  is  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  only  man  in  Connecticut  who  has  been  elected  governor  from 
the  pastorate  of  a  church  and  he  saw  no  fundamental  distinction 
between  serving  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  pastorate  and  as  a  public 
servant  of  the  State. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  third  principle  and  policy  upon 
which  our  Church  is  founded,  namely  that  in  the  Puritan  conception 
of  the  fundamental  relation  between  Church  and  State  the  two  consti¬ 
tute  one  organism.  There  have  been  varying  conceptions  as  to  the 
method  of  operating  this  social  unity.  In  Massachusetts,  as  I  have  said, 
Church  and  State  were  one  under  clerical  control  which  was  called  a 
theocracy.  In  Connecticut,  however,  under  the  leadership  of  Puritan 
ministers  and  laymen,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  theocracy  may  have 
been  latent,  but  the  practice  was  so  liberalized  as  to  open  the  door 
through  the  half  way  covenant,  first,  for  all  baptized  persons  to  vote 
and  finally  the  granting  of  the  franchise  to  all  persons  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  regardless  of  religious  qualifications.  In  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  which  was,  in  certain  fundamental  particulars, 
founded  on  the  Connecticut  Constitution,  provision  was  made  in  the 
first  amendment  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
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The  idea  of  separation  of  Church  and  State  has  been  stretched  out 
so  thin,  at  times  in  our  national  history,  as  to  take  religion  out  of 
politics  with  the  result  that  political  corruption  has  been  a  growing 
scandal  and  to  take  statesmanship  out  of  the  church  with  the  result  that 
all  manner  of  absurd,  visionary  schemes  of  social  betterment  have  found 
a  fertile  soil  for  germination  and  growth.  The  separation  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  whereby  Church  and  State  conduct  their  affairs  is  wise  and 
legitimate  but  unity  of  moral  purpose  is  fundamental  to  the  successful 
operation  and  progress  of  both  institutions.  In  this  unity  of  moral 
purpose  lies  the  hope  of  a  Christian  world.  Lord  Acton  has  well  said 
that  the  one  and  possibly  only  contribution  the  Puritan  has  made  to 
social  organization  was  his  discovery,  after  long  experience,  that  you 
cannot  have  a  free  Church  without  a  free  State  or  a  free  State  without 
a  free  Church. 

In  the  fourth  place  we  must  consider  some  of  the  theological 
principles  which  our  ancestors  believed.  Their  text  books  were  the 
Bible  and  the  'Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion”  by  John  Calvin. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  forebears  were  men  and  women  of 
strong,  positive,  religious  convictions;  but  as  we  have  already  seen  they 
exercised  a  wide  toleration  in  dealing  with  those  who  differed  with 
them.  If  they  were  guided  and  regulated  by  reason  in  dealing  with 
matters  of  Church  and  State  we  may  be  sure  that  they  followed  the 
same  course  in  their  interpretations  of  the  Bible  and  the  Calvinistic 
theology.  Their  conservatism  has  not  been  founded  on  dogmatic  intol¬ 
erance  of  all  new  knowledge  and  religious  experience,  but  it  has  been 
due  to  their  belief  that  the  Christian  revelation  was  a  consistent  whole. 
Since  in  such  a  system  a  significant  change  in  one  part  affects  the  whole 
organism,  thinking  men  hesitate  to  make  any  innovations  unless  they 
can  see  their  implications  for  the  entire  body  of  belief.  When  this 
body  of  belief  is  founded  on  the  atonement  in  Jesus  Christ  and  divine 
grace  imparted  to  believers,  any  change  in  theological  thought  which 
tends  to  destroy  or  weaken  this  experience  must  be  watched  and 
handled  with  care.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Calvin’s  system  of  theology 
can  be  rationally  interpreted  as  has  been  made  clear  by  the  slow  but 
progressive  changes  our  church  has  lived  through  under  the  leadership 
of  ministers  noted  for  their  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual  competence. 
These  modifications  of  the  old  theology  have  prepared  the  way  for  our 
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entrance  into  the  new  age  with  sure,  clear,  settled  Christian  convictions 
on  which  to  build  whatever  superstructure  of  thought  may  be  needed 
to  reach  new  culminations  of  individual  and  collective  Christian  experi¬ 
ence.  In  his  address  to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1871  James 
Anthony  Froude  has  given  us  an  interpretation  of  Calvinism  which 
would  doubtless  have  been  acceptable  to  most  of  the  members  of  our 
parish  at  that  time.  In  this  statement  of  Froude,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
in  the  paragraphs  which  immediately  follow,  we  shall  see  the  great 
ideals  underlying  Calvinism,  but  stripped  of  the  ambiguities,  contradic¬ 
tions  and  fallacies  all  of  which  were  the  historical  accidents  of  the  age 
in  which  the  institutes  were  written. 

First  of  all  the  Calvinist  believed  that  God  has  an  order  and  pur¬ 
pose  which  He  is  working  out  in  history.  Calvin  made  much  of  this 
conception  under  the  head  of  predestination.  This  doctrine  may  be 
interpreted  as  fate  if  regarded  pantheistically  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  universe  or  it  can  be  regarded  as  the  decree  of  a  self-conscious 
being.  God  rules  the  world  by  asserting  a  selective  principle  in  the 
universe. 

This  selective  principle  is  not  put  into  operation  upon  an  irra¬ 
tional  expression  of  self  will  by  God;  but  according  to  organic  laws 
which  penetrate  the  natural  and  moral  worlds  of  human  life  and 
society.  These  laws  are  inflexible,  absolute  and  universal.  They  are 
stated  first  of  all  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  in  the  civil  law  of 
nations  in  so  far  as  they  are  legitimate  elaborations  of  the  Mosaic 
decalogue.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  emphasis  placed  upon  law  and  order  intercalated  itself  into  the 
common  law  of  England  and  became  the  foundation  upon  which  Par¬ 
liament  superceded  the  royal  power  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  and  thus 
inaugurated  constitutional  government  in  England  in  1688,  a  form  of 
political  administration  which  spread  during  the  subsequent  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  from  the  British  Isles  to  almost  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world  including  the  United  States  of  America. 

Moreover  mankind,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
the  capacity  to  observe  and  discover  these  laws.  God  has  given  man  a 
mind  or  power  of  reason  which  is  the  basis  of  his  supremacy  in  the 
natural  world.  This  belief  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Calvin¬ 
ists  built  such  educational  institutions  as  the  Universities  of  Geneva, 
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Leyden,  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton  and  many  others.  Perhaps  1  should 
add  that  it  was  this  exaltation  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  which 
prepared  the  way  for  complete  and  irreparable  destruction  of  the  theo¬ 
cratic  ideal  of  society  and  the  superstructure  of  Calvin’s  system  of 
theology.  "Universal  education  and  the  perpetual  discussion  of  theo¬ 
logical  questions,’’  says  John  Fiske,  "were  no  more  compatible  with 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Calvinistic  system  than  with  submission  to  the 
absolute  rule  of  Rome."  Thus  Calvinism  possessed  from  the  first  an 
internal,  corrective  principle  upon  which  its  original  theological  system 
could  be  changed  as  man’s  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  natural 
world  and  social  and  political  institutions  enlarged  and  widened.  These 
changes  regulated  and  ordered  by  the  laws  of  reason  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cases  of  conservative,  constructive,  intellectual  revolu¬ 
tion  to  be  found  in  human  history. 

Again  the  doctrine  of  election  takes  on  a  new  meaning.  It  becomes 
the  foundation  of  a  vigorous  type  of  individualism,  not  individualism 
that  is  self-generative,  but  under  the  decree  of  a  self-conscious  omnipo¬ 
tent  power,  a  principle  which  exalts  the  individual  above  all  earthly 
powers  and  dignities.  With  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  theology  of 
Calvin  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  a  system  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
perience  which  leaves  the  individual  alone  with  God,  in  sublime  contact 
with  the  universal  sovereign  power  of  the  universe. 

But  strictly  speaking  the  elect  are  not  alone  with  their  God.  They 
reach  the  perfection  of  life  through  divine  grace  imparted  to  them  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Calvinism  exalts  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  highest  position 
of  power  when  it  represents  him  as  capable  of  saving  men  who  are  so 
depraved  as  its  theology  describes  them  to  be.  Such  love  as  God  reveals 
in  Christ  goes  a  long  way  in  mitigating  the  cold,  intellectual  exterior 
which  we  so  often  associate  with  the  Puritan. 

In  the  fifth  place  we  can  see  from  our  foregoing  discussion  that 
the  rule  of  reason,  humanity  and  toleration  upon  which  our  ancestors 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  pointed  directly  to 
the  universal  law  of  nature  or  the  highest  idealism  on  which  Church, 
State  and  theological  systems  must  rest  if  they  are  to  attain  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  life  for  the  attainment  of  which  they  were  established  and 
created.  Otto  Gierke  has  well  said,  "The  revealed  law  of  God  stood 
to  the  law  of  nature  (properly  so  called)  in  this  relation,  namely,  that, 
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while  the  latter  was  implanted  by  God  in  Natural  Reason  for  the 
attainment  of  earthly  ends,  the  former  was  communicated  by  God  to 
man  in  a  supernatural  way  and  for  a  supra-mundane  purpose.”  Natural 
religion  and  the  revealed  religion  of  Christianity  are  thus  one  and 
united. 

The  evolution  of  these  principles  has  been  manifest  not  only  in 
the  founding  of  the  First  Church  in  New  London  and  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut;  but  in  the  building  of  our  nation  and  the  world  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  From  every  country  in  Europe  political  and  religious 
refugees  have  followed  the  Puritan  to  America  and  they  have  been 
willing  to  adopt  the  principles  upon  which  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  our  constitution  were  established:  freedom,  human  equal¬ 
ity  and  toleration.  To  build  our  nation  it  has  required  at  times  the 
maximum  sacrifice  of  war  in  which  our  church  has  participated.  We 
participated  in  the  Revolutionary  War  which  gave  birth  to  our  nation, 
and  the  Civil  War  which  established  our  Federal  Union  and  the  First 
World  War  which  gave  birth,  in  history,  to  the  ideals  of  an  inter¬ 
national  constitutional  government  established  on  a  Covenant.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  a  second  World  War  in  which  our  church  is  par¬ 
ticipating  wholeheartedly  on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations  to  gain 
total  victory  over  the  Axis  Powers. 

The  present  conflict  is  on  such  a  vast  global  scale  and  the  nations 
are  so  universally  involved  in  it  that  we  are  forced  as  thinking  men 
and  women  to  ask  ourselves  if  Puritanism  has  any  principle  or  policy 
upon  which  to  proceed  in  confronting  the  future.  Since  this  is  an 
historical  occasion  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  if  historic  Puritanism  has 
any  Christian  program  concerning  international  affairs  which  covers 
war  as  well  as  peace,  such  a  program  as  is  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  principles  which  we  have  been  discussing  in  the  first  part  of  this 
sermon.  Such  an  inquiry  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Protestant  churches,  including  those  with  a  Puritan  background, 
are  divided  on  the  question  of  supporting  our  Government  in  this  war, 
the  greatest  moral  issue  which  has  ever  faced  humanity  and  an  issue 
the  outcome  of  which  offers  the  Churches  of  Christ  the  most  signal 
opportunity  for  advancing  toward  a  new  culmination  the  principles  for 
which  our  ancesors  bled  and  died,  repeatedly,  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  I  may  be  excused,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
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this  subject,  in  the  present  situation,  if  I  take  a  moment  to  consider  in 
outline,  the  history  of  diplomacy  in  the  international  development  of 
the  West  as  it  has  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Puritanism. 

The  same  spirit  of  Puritanism  which  took  the  initiative  in  creating 
constitutional  government  in  England,  America  and  the  world  has  been 
at  work  organizing  those  nations  whose  governments  possessed  the 
character  of  representative  institutions  into  some  form  of  organization 
to  withstand  those  nations  whose  governments  were  under  despotic 
forms  of  political  administrations.  At  first  the  only  method  known  to 
diplomacy  for  effecting  such  combinations  was  through  alliances  and 
counter  alliances.  It  is  admitted  that  in  the  formation  of  such  unions 
the  democratic  nations  made  alliances  with  autocratic  powers  when  such 
a  course  became  necessary  to  attain  success.  Throughout  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  and  thus  far  in  the  twentieth  century  every 
major  war  has  been  fought  with  democracies  and  despotisms  fighting 
side  by  side,  but  with  different  motives,  if  we  look  at  history  in  the 
large  and  do  not  confine  our  observations  to  incidental  exceptions. 
The  democratic  nations  have  fought  first  for  recognition  in  the  inter¬ 
national  system  of  states  and  finally  for  supremacy;  the  despotic  nations 
on  the  other  hand  have  fought  in  alliances  with  democratic  powers  to 
maintain  the  balance  of  power  which  prevented  any  one  nation  from 
becoming  supreme  over  all  the  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  struggle  for 
French  ascendency  in  the  seventeeth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  Ger¬ 
man  Imperialism  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  in  the  First  World 
War.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  so 
frequently  denounced  as  the  mainspring  of  power  politics  has  also 
been  the  mainspring  which  has  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  inter¬ 
national  system  of  states  from  the  reversion  of  western  civilization  to 
the  standards  of  universal  Empire. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  has  been 
adopted  by  democratic  nations  in  diplomacy  yet  the  principle  is  funda¬ 
mentally  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  constitutional  government,  for  an 
international  system  resting  on  the  balance  of  power  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  based  on  a  war  footing.  Nations  which  make  alliances  natur¬ 
ally  create  a  situation  for  the  growth  of  counter  alliances  the  object  of 
which  is  not  peace  but  war.  As  long  as  despotic  forms  of  political 
administration  exist  in  the  world,  no  international  system  of  states  can 
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possibly  exist  in  permanent  peace,  for  autocratic  governments  by  their 
very  nature  cannot  recognize  any  power  outside  of  themselves  to  which 
they  owe  obedience.  When  the  Hohenzollerns  regarded  the  treaty  of 
Belgium  neutrality  as  a  scrap  of  paper,  the  democratic  nations  were 
horrified  and  innumerable  discussions  were  held  in  which  people  in¬ 
sisted  that  if  the  world  had  been  better  organized  in  1914  the  nations 
could  have  discussed  their  differences  and  there  would  have  been  no 
war.  Lord  Grey,  I  believe,  made  such  a  statement,  whether  seriously 
or  not,  I  am  not  aware.  The  reason  why  the  world  of  international 
relations  was  not  better  organized  in  1914,  however,  is  because  the 
Hohenzollerns  prior  to  the  First  World  War  evaded  or  only  half 
heartedly  accepted,  programs  pointing  in  that  direction,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  William  II,  the  Imperial  German  Emperor,  would  have  had 
to  contradict  radically  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  his  gov¬ 
ernment  was  established  if  he  had  entered  such  a  combination  or  con¬ 
cert  of  powers.  We  have  had  enough  experience  with  international 
affairs  now  to  have  taught  us  that  the  word  of  a  despot  cannot  be 
trusted.  Despots  can  be  dislodged  only  by  force  of  arms.  They  are  not 
amenable  to  reason  and  treaties  with  them  are  literally  scraps  of  paper. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  balance  of  power  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  development  of  the  West  has  worked  on  the  side  of  international 
freedom  and  has  not  degenerated  into  some  form  of  world  imperialism. 
In  the  first  place,  since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  Chancellor 
Cardinal  Woolsey,  England  has  held  the  balance  of  power  in  European 
politics.  As  went  England  and  Great  Britain,  so  went  the  world.  When 
the  Civil  War  under  the  leadership  of  Oliver  Cromwell  destroyed  the 
autocracy  of  the  Stuarts  and  opened  the  way  for  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  days  of  William  and  Mary,  it  was  because  England  held 
the  balance  of  power  that  the  constitutionalization  of  the  international 
system  of  the  states  began  and  representative  institutions  spread  even¬ 
tually  to  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world  and  the  tendency  toward  the 
creation  of  a  union  of  the  democratic  nations  was  definitely  initiated 
and  fostered. 

In  the  second  place  Great  Britain  has  built  her  world  power  on 
the  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  international  law.  This  was  natural  and 
inevitable,  for  the  strongest  force  in  undermining  the  dogma  of  the 
divine  right  of  Kings  in  England  was  the  principle  that  the  royal  power 
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was  subject  to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was  the  common  law  of  England 
which  had  been  interpenetrated  with  the  spirit  of  Puritanism,  that  laid 
the  foundations,  as  I  have  previously  said,  for  the  supremacy  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  over  the  Crown  in  1688.  It  was  natural  and  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  the  momentum  created  in  England  to  seek  the  supremacy  of  law 
over  the  royal  power  should  have  been  carried  into  the  field  of  diplo¬ 
macy  and  should  have  imbued  Englishmen  with  the  idea  of  conducting 
their  relations  with  other  powers  according  to  the  law  of  nations. 

This  was  not  so  difficult,  because  a  body  of  international  law  was 
already  in  existence,  having  been  created  by  Hugo  Grotius  when  he 
published  his  celebrated  treatise  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads”  in  162  5,  a 
treatise  which  international  lawyers  universally  concede  was  the  most 
important  work  in  securing  a  place  for  international  law  in  the  history 
of  diplomacy. 

There  is  a  widespread  misconception  of  the  significance  of  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Most  people  confuse  this  science  with  the  foreign  policies 
of  states  and  the  numerous  diplomatic  negotiations  which  continually 
take  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  nations  all  have  their  own  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  laws  of  nations,  they  have  been  made  to  realize,  by  the 
great  writers  on  international  law  since  Grotius’  day,  that  there  are 
universal  standards  of  justice  to  which  all  nations  are  equally  under 
obligation  to  follow  and  obey.  These  universal  standards  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  have  progressively  worked  toward  establishing  a  world  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  to  supercede  a  diplomacy  founded  on  the  balance  of 
power  which  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  has  been  a 
provisional  diplomatic  method  for  the  maintenance  of  national  freedom. 

At  the  close  of  the  First  World  War  the  United  States  succeeded 
Great  Britain  in  holding  the  balance  of  power  in  world  affairs.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  like  Grotius  was  a  Puritan,  saw  and  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adopting  a  diplomacy  which  would  make  the  United 
States  of  America  lead  the  world  in  creating  a  world  community  of 
nations  founded  on  the  real  standards  of  international  law.  The  cove¬ 
nant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  not  a  constitution  creating  an  inter¬ 
national  government,  but  it  is  a  very  definite  step  in  that  direction. 

To  revert  to  the  question  I  raised  a  moment  ago,  whether  or  not 
Puritanism  has  a  program  for  world  reconstruction,  my  answer  is  that 
it  has  such  a  program  supported  by  over  three  hundred  years  of  orderly 
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historical  growth.  With  all  the  failures  of  international  law  and  diplo¬ 
macy  to  prevent  war  and  to  maintain  uniformity  in  the  development  of 
peace,  the  line  of  progress  is  clearly  discernible  to  any  one  who  is 
willing  to  look  deep  enough  and  comprehensibly  enough  at  the  history 
of  the  international  development  of  the  world  during  the  last  three 
centuries.  This  peace  movement  under  the  guidance  of  idealists,  who 
have  created  the  concept  of  the  supremacy  of  international  law  and  of 
the  possibility  of  an  international  constitutional  government  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  war  an  abnormal  instead  of  normal  relation  between 
the  states  as  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  or  before.  We  should 
remind  ourselves  of  such  facts  in  order  to  avoid  becoming  involved  in 
the  superficial  peace  programs  such  as  those  which  have  been  devised 
under  contemporary  pacifist  inspiration  and  such  as  have  subjected  the 
church  to  the  contempt  of  statesmen  because  these  proposals  are  so 
utterly  impractical,  visionary  and  ephemeral. 

It  is  true  that  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  outbreak  of  a  second  World  War;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
League  is  dead.  Many  of  its  activities  have  been  suspended  during  the 
war;  but  there  are  still  forty-six  nations  which  are  members  of  the 
League  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  war  is  over  its  organization 
will  be  revived,  the  covenant  so  reconstituted  as  to  make  provision  for 
an  international  police  force  and  the  issues  arising  out  of  the  war 
settled  by  the  legal  and  political  machinery  already  in  existence  for  that 
purpose,  such  as  the  permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the  League,  the  International  Labor  Or¬ 
ganization  and  such  other  organizations  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  create 
alter  the  war  to  handle  questions  for  which  those  institutions  now  in 
existence  prove  inadequate.  By  the  time  the  war  is  over  we  shall  have 
learned  enough  to  know  that  the  one  and  only  road  to  peace  is  for  the 
United  States  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  world  leadership  as  she 
declined  to  do  after  the  First  World  War.  We  must  lead  the  world  in 
reestablishing  the  institutions  of  Geneva  and  the  Hague  which  today 
are  in  an  inactive  condition  because  of  our  past  irresponsibility  and  we 
must  lead  in  the  formation  of  as  many  other  institutions  as  the  world 
will  need,  to  maintain  the  peace  and  the  reconstruction  and  the  progress 
of  the  world  economically,  socially,  politically  and  legally.  To  achieve 
this  event  the  United  States  must  join  the  other  nations  in  reviving  the 
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League  of  Nations  and  in  carrying  it  to  the  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished. 

Such  an  international  government  is  a  natural  and  moral  necessity 
in  a  day  like  ours.  The  progress  of  freedom  has  been  a  divisive  force 
increasing  and  multiplying  the  conflict  of  all  manner  of  ideologies  and 
leading  toward  the  breakdown  of  all  forms  of  external  authority.  We 
should  not  desire  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  world  but  we 
must  create  an  international  constitutional  government  strong  enough 
to  maintain  the  freedom  of  all  ideologies  and  strong  enough  also  to 
maintain  law  and  order  in  the  world  and  thus  prevent  the  numerous 
ideologies  now  violently  in  conflict  from  destroying  each  other  and 
disrupting  the  foundations  of  all  authority.  Such  a  reconciliation  of 
freedom  and  authority  has  been  worked  out  in  those  nations  which 
have  representative  governments.  The  great  task  which  lies  before 
Puritanism  in  the  twentieth  century  is  to  take  a  strong  initiative  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  to  extend  the  principles  of  free  political  institu¬ 
tions,  which  it  did  so  much  to  establish  within  national  limits,  to  the 
sphere  of  international  relations  throughout  the  world.  Without  such 
an  international  government  in  a  world  of  so  many  conflicting  ideolo¬ 
gies  we  are  headed  for  world  chaos  and  anarchy.  Such  political  insti¬ 
tutions  moreover  are  most  important  for  the  religions  of  mankind. 

The  greatest  religions:  Buddhism,  Brahminism,  Mohammedanism, 
Confucianism,  and  Christianity  are  the  most  powerful  ideologies  in  the 
world,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  this  word  in  relation  to  these  faiths. 
Probably  the  adherents  of  all  these  major  religions  would  become  a 
world  faith  on  such  principles  as  Professor  William  Ernest  Hocking 
has  presented  in  "Living  Religions  and  a  World  Faith.’’  But  no  such 
faith  can  ever  be  realized  unless  the  leaders  of  all  the  great  religions 
of  mankind  can  unite  to  create  and  maintain  political  institutions  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  widest  freedom  of  mind,  heart  and  soul  consistent 
with  civil  order  and  government.  Such  a  government  cannot  be  created 
unless  there  is  a  world  wide  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  character 
of  the  social  order,  which  will  contribute  most  to  the  health  and  well 
being  of  humanity.  The  greatest  paradox  of  the  contemporary  world 
has  been  the  fact  that  the  political  institutions  of  Geneva,  Switzerland 
which  were  founded  on  the  highest  and  best  ideals  of  Christianity  and 
Puritanism  and  that  represented  the  real  possibility  of  achieving  these 
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ideals  in  a  world  organization  should  have  been  accepted  and  adopted 
by  Mohammedans,  Hindus,  Buddhists  and  Confucians  and  rejected  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  very  nation  which  gave  birth  in 
international  relations  to  the  Puritan  dream  of  a  world  commonwealth 
of  nations.  We  are  today,  however,  recognizing  the  sad  blunder  of 
our  Senate  in  rejecting  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  we 
see  our  soldiers,  sailors  and  air  men  take  their  departure  from  our 
shores  to  fight  once  more  on  foreign  soil,  to  correct  with  their  blood, 
the  sins  of  the  thirty-nine  men  who  signed  the  round  robin  pledging 
themselves  to  vote  against  the  ratification  of  the  covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  If  there  is  anything  sadder  than  the  action  of  the  Senate 
it  has  been  the  lamentable  exhibition  made  by  so  many  Christian  people 
in  their  visionless  quest  of  peace  and  goodwill  by  seeking  extra  legal 
and  extra  political  methods  of  attaining  these  ends.  What  can  be  more 
pitiable  than  to  find  Christian  leaders  make  pilgrimages  to  Lausanne, 
Edinburgh,  Oxford,  Jerusalem  and  Madras  in  quest  of  world  brother¬ 
hood  and  ecumenicity  when  they  might  have  expended  their  energy 
in  supporting  the  many  economic,  social  and  political  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  which  men  of  all  the  major  religions  of  mankind  have  been 
striving,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  realize  at  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Such  a  great  experiment  as  the  League  of  Nations,  and  its  auxiliary 
organizations  makes  most  of  what  we  hear,  see  and  read  about  the 
Kingdom  of  God  at  Church  Conferences  seem  thin,  colorless,  pale  and 
anemic. 

It  may  seem  like  a  far  cry  from  the  days  of  Richard  Blinman, 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Fitzjohn  Winthrop  and  Gurdon  Saltonstall  who 
represented  the  beginnings  of  a  new  civilization  in  the  North  American 
Continent  to  the  discussion  of  such  complicated  questions  as  those  of 
international  law  and  diplomacy  and  a  world  religion;  but  distance  in 
time  and  space  and  difference  in  magnitude  are  incidental  matters  when 
we  come  face  to  face  with  eternal  principles  such  as  those  upon  which 
the  Christian  faith  is  founded.  As  we  confront  the  future  we  may  do 
so  on  the  same  principles  and  policies  as  those  upon  which  our  church 
was  founded,  namely,  the  law  of  reason,  toleration  and  humanity.  We 
are,  however,  living  in  a  new  day  which  demands  a  new  approach  to 
the  problem  of  Christianity.  Every  church  in  Christendom  must  face 
the  absolute  necessity  of  building  a  world  religion.  To  do  this,  Chris- 
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tian  people  will  find  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  procedure  so  well  stated 
by  Professor  William  Ernest  Hocking  of  Harvard  University,  in  his 
recent  book  "Living  Religions  and  a  World  Faith.”  I  cannot  now  take 
the  time  or  space  to  give  you  his  entire  argument;  but  perhaps  I  can 
give  you  in  a  few  words  a  clue  to  his  position  as  to  the  way  a  world 
religion  can  be  evolved.  Professor  Hocking  unquestionably  believes 
that  Christianity  is  eventually  going  to  be  the  religion  of  the  world; 
but  it  is  unready  for  such  a  role  at  present.  We  are  unready  for  various 
reasons;  to  begin  with  the  Christian  church  is  still  divided  as  to  organi¬ 
zation,  its  dogmatic,  theological  assumptions  are  founded  on  ancient 
categories  of  thought  so  that  one  finds  controversy  on  all  the  tradi¬ 
tional  doctrines  of  the  Church.  Christianity  today  has  no  universally 
acceptable,  clear,  logical  conception  of  its  nature,  and  therefore  is  not 
in  a  position  to  work  successfully  with  the  other  major  religions  of 
mankind  in  effecting  such  a  synthesis  as  is  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to 
have  a  world  faith.  Professor  Hocking  is  not  nebulous  when  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  need  for  a  synthesis  of  all  religions.  If  such  a  synthesis  is 
to  be  legitimate,  it  means  that  each  religion  must  possess  individuality, 
organic  unity  and  consistency,  that  is,  it  must  have  a  recognizable  being 
and  character  of  its  own;  what  it  adds  must  not  be  extraneous  and 
what  is  thus  entertained  must  be  consistent  with  what  is  there.  Obvi¬ 
ously  Professor  Hocking  visualizes  a  long,  historical  process  in  which 
Christianity  must  attain  a  consistent  knowledge  of  itself,  must  establish 
definite  contacts  with  the  other  religions,  work  with  them  to  discover 
what  is  highest  and  best  in  each,  for  it  is  here  that  religions  tend  toward 
unity,  and  finally  to  discover  wherein  Christianity  has  a  unique  position 
to  fill  as  perhaps  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  religious  truth  and 
experience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hocking’s  entire  position  in  regard  to  the 
place  of  Christianity  in  the  world  today  is  not  destructive  of  the  historic 
past;  but  rather  a  carefully  worked  out  philosophy  of  the  way  our  reli¬ 
gious  faiths  can  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  by  apprehending  the  real 
magnitude  and  dimensions  of  the  problem  it  confronts.  His  idea  of 
the  relation  of  Church  and  State  is  substantially  that  of  John  Winthrop, 
Jr.  and  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  though  of  course  he  has  developed  his 
thought  more  elaborately  and  in  detail.  We  are  in  one  of  the  greatest 
creative  eras  in  world  history.  In  forming  conceptions  of  our  Christian 
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faith  on  a  universal  scale  we  cannot  succeed  by  laying  down  any  for¬ 
mulas  or  by  following  slavishly  the  categories  of  theological  thought 
of  the  past.  The  spirit  of  Puritanism  is  that  of  freedom  and  it  cannot 
ultimately  be  imprisoned  within  narrow,  circumscribed  limits  of  church 
polity  or  theology.  Hocking  is  the  modern  prophet  of  the  new  age  of 
Puritanism  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  He  does  not  say,  ’’Thus  saith  the 
Lord,”  as  did  the  Hebrew  prophets  of  old,  but  he  does  give  us  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  quest  of  which  all  the  highest  and  best  potentialities  of 
the  Christian  religion  are  set  at  liberty  without  definite  limit  of  scope 
or  magnitude  in  their  operation.  Church  polities  and  theologies  will 
come  and  go  with  the  passing  years,  but  the  universal,  rational  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Hocking’s  philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion  and  civil  polity 
in  relation  to  the  new  age  will  remain  a  challenge  to  our  faith  and 
action  when  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  London  celebrates  the 
four  hundredth  or  five  hundredth  anniversary. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Puritan  Revolution  is  an  indestructible  moral  and  spiritual  force  in  the 
world;  but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  thinking  that  it  has  become 
an  established  fact  in  history.  Puritanism  is  still  in  an  experimental 
stage  in  spite  of  all  its  achievements  during  the  last  four  hundred 
years.  Never  have  the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  uttered  at  Gettys¬ 
burg  during  the  Civil  War  been  more  significant  than  today  when  our 
country  faces  a  Second  World  War.  ’’Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago 
our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived 
in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  (world)  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  conceived,  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.”  The 
success  of  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  Puritanism  in  the  past  depends, 
in  the  present  world  crisis,  upon  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
holds  the  central  position  in  the  universal  history  of  mankind.  The 
success  of  the  United  States  depends  upon  the  support  of  the  war  effort 
of  our  national  government  by  the  Christian  churches  of  America,  and 
finally  upon  the  success  of  Christianity  in  building  into  our  national 
life  a  sense  of  our  divine  mission  to  create  a  world  commonwealth  of 
nations,  depends  upon  the  growth  of  a  universal  world  religion  for 
humanity.  Let  us  then,  as  we  reflect  this  day  upon  all  that  the  founders 
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of  the  First  Church  in  New  London  have  transmitted  to  us,  engrave 
upon  the  tablets  of  our  memories  these  further  words  of  the  great 
Emancipator,  "It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced." 


THE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  (1642-1942) 
Sunday  Evening,  May  10,  1942  at  6 

RECEPTION  AND  DINNER  AT  THE  PARISH  HOUSE  FOR  ALL 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  PARISH 

Following  the  dinner,  informal  greetings  were  brought  to  First 
Church  from  the  ministers  of  the  daughter  churches,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Rev.  Gurdon  F.  Bailey,  First  Congregational  Church, 
Stonington,  Conn.,  organized  1674. 

2.  The  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Walsh,  First  Congregational  Church, 
Groton,  Conn.,  organized  1704. 

3.  The  Rev.  William  L.  Muttart,  Montville  (Conn.)  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  organized  1722. 

4.  The  Rev.  Malcolm  K.  Burton,  Second  Congregational  Church, 
New  London,  Conn.,  organized  1835. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  (1642-1942) 

Sunday  Evening,  May  10,  1942  at  8 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

PRELUDE:  Solemn  Prelude  from  "Gloria  Domini"  .  .  T.  Tertius  Noble 

CHORAL  INVOCATION . Burnell 

Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place.  This  is  none  other  than  the  House  of  God, 
and  this  is  the  gate  of  Heav’n.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place. 

INVOCATION  AND  LORD  S  PRAYER  (Seated) 

ANTHEM:  "Except  the  Lord  Build  the  House"  ....  Gilchrist 
Except  the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  How 
amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,  O  Lord  of  Hosts.  My  soul  longeth  for  God. 
Yea  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord.  My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth 
out  for  the  living  God.  Yea  the  sparrow  hath  found  her  an  house,  and 
the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  even  thine  Altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  even 
thine  Altars,  my  King  and  my  God.  Blessed  are  they  who  dwell  in  Thy 
House.  They  shall  ever  be  praising  Thee.  Except  the  Lord  build  the  House 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. 

SCRIPTL'RE  READING:  Psalm  96  from  Sternhold  and  Hopkins' — The 
Psalmes  of  David  in  Meetre — 1562.  Commonly  known  as  the  Old  Version 
Psalter  and  widely  used  in  the  New  England  Churches  in  the  17th  and 
early  18th  centuries. 

The  Rev.  Edward  M.  Chapman 

1.  O  Sing  ye  now  unto  the  Lord, 

a  new  and  pleasant  song: 

For  he  hath  wrought  throughout  the  world, 
his  wonders  great  and  strong. 

2.  With  his  right  hand  full  worthily, 

he  doth  his  foes  devoure: 

And  get  himselfe  the  victory, 
with  his  owne  arme  and  power. 

3.  The  Lord  doth  make  the  people  know, 

his  saving  health  and  might: 

The  Lord  doth  eke  his  iustice  show, 
in  all  the  heathen's  sight: 

4.  His  grace  and  truth  to  Israeli, 

in  minde  he  doth  record; 

That  all  the  earth  hath  seene  right  well, 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord. 

5.  Be  glad  in  him  with  joyfull  voice, 

all  people  on  the  earth: 

Give  thankes  to  God  sing  and  reioice, 
to  him  with  joy  and  mirth. 
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6.  Upon  the  Harpe  unto  him  sing, 

give  thankes  to  him  with  psalmes: 

Reioice  before  the  Lord  our  King, 
with  trumpets  and  with  shalmes. 

7.  Yea  let  the  sea  with  all  therein, 

for  joy  both  rage  and  swell: 

The  earth  likewise  let  it  begin, 
with  all  that  therein  dwell. 

8.  And  let  the  floods  rejoice  their  fils, 

and  clap  their  hands  apace: 

And  eke  the  mountains  and  the  hils, 
before  the  Lord  his  face. 

9.  For  he  shall  come  to  judge  and  try, 

the  world  and  every  wight: 

And  rule  the  people  mightily, 
with  iustice  and  with  right. 

HYMN  61:  Our  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past 

LITANY  OF  COMMEMORATION: 

Professor  Paul  F.  Laubenstein  of  Connecticut  College. 

Minister:  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  before  whom  stand  the  spirits  of 
the  living  and  the  dead.  Light  of  lights,  Fountain  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  who  livest  in  all  pure  and  humble  and  gracious  souls:  For 
all  who  have  witnessed  a  good  confession  for  Thy  glory  and  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  world;  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apostles;  the  wise  of  every 
.  land  and  nation,  and  all  teachers  of  mankind: 

People:  We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  and  bless  Thy  name. 

Minister:  For  the  martyrs  of  the  holy  faith;  the  faithful  witnesses  to  Christ 
of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy;  and  for  all  who  have  resisted 
falsehood  and  wrong  unto  suffering  and  death: 

People:  We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  and  bless  Thy  name. 

Minister:  For  those,  who,  suffering  persecution  for  righteousness  sake,  left 
land,  home  and  kindred  to  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  an  unknown  world  that  they  might  worship  Thee  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience: 

People:  We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  and  bless  Thy  name. 

Minister:  For  all  who  have  labored  and  suffered  for  freedom,  good  govern¬ 
ment,  just  laws,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  home;  and  for  all  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  their  country: 

People:  We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  and  bless  Thy  name. 

Minister:  For  all  who  have  been  one  with  Thee  in  the  communion  of 
Christ’s  spirit  in  the  strength  of  His  love;  for  the  dear  friends  and 
kindred,  ministering  in  the  spiritual  world;  whose  faces  we  see  no 
more,  but  whose  love  is  with  us  forever: 

People:  We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  and  bless  Thy  name. 

Minister:  For  the  teachers  and  companions  of  our  childhood  and  youth, 
and  the  members  of  our  household  of  faith  who  worship  Thee  now  in 
heaven;  for  the  grace  which  was  given  to  all  these;  and  for  the  trust 
and  hope  in  which  they  lived  and  died: 

People:  We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  and  bless  Thy  name. 

Minister:  For  our  own  beloved  church,  for  its  noble  history,  for  its  distin¬ 
guished  ministry,  for  its  witness  to  the  light  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
for  its  part  in  the  spread  of  education  at  home  and  abroad,  for  its 
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devotion  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  for  the  contribution  it  has 
been  privileged  to  make  to  the  life  and  development  of  this  state: 

People:  We  praise  Thee,  O  God,  and  bless  Thy  name. 

Minister:  That  we  may  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  glorious  heritage 
committed  to  us,  that  our  fathers’  trust  in  Thee  may  be  ours  also,  and 
that  with  them  in  spiritual  community  we  may  fight  the  good  fight  of 
faith  in  these  our  dark  days: 

People:  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  O  God. 

Minister:  And  that  we  may  hold  them  in  continual  remembrance,  that  the 
sanctity  of  their  wisdom  and  goodness  may  rest  upon  our  earthly  days, 
and  that  we  may  prepare  ourselves  to  follow  them  in  their  upward  way: 

People:  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  O  God. 

Minister:  That  we  may  have  a  hope  beyond  this  world  for  all  thy  children, 
even  for  wanderers  who  must  be  sought  and  brought  home;  that  we 
may  be  comforted  and  sustained  by  the  promise  of  a  time  when  none 
shall  be  a  stranger  and  an  exile  from  Thy  kingdom  and  Thy  household: 

People:  We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us,  O  God. 

Minister:  In  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  with  the  faithful  and  the 
saintly  in  heaven;  with  the  redeemed  in  all  ages;  with  our  beloved 
who  dwell  in  Thy  presence  and  peace,  we,  who  still  fight  and  suffer 
on  earth,  unite  in  ascribing  — 

People:  Thanksgiving,  glory,  honor,  and  power  unto  Thee,  O  Lord  our 
God. 

Choir:  *Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without 
end.  Amen. 

*To  the  tune  "St.  Mary's” — from  Prys’  (Welsh)  Psalter,  1621,  and  the 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  1698  edition. 

PRAYER:  Chaplain  John  Warner  Moore,  United  States  Navy 

ANTHEM:  O  Hear  Thou  from  Heaven”  from  "Gloria  Domini”  .  Noble 

For  text,  see  morning  program 

HYMN  440:  Faith  of  Our  Fathers 

ADDRESS:  Lieutenant-Governor  Odell  Shepard,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

ANTHEM:  "Blow  Ye  the  Trumpet  in  Zion”  ....  Woodman 

For  text,  see  morning  program 

BENEDICTION 

POSTLL'DE:  "Marche  Religieuse”  ......  Guilmant 
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Tercentenary  Address 

Delivered  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Odell  Shepard 
at  the  Evening  Service,  May  10,  1942 

The  three  hundredth  birthday  of  this  First  Church  of  Christ 
in  New  London  is  an  occasion  which  you  have  done  well  not  to 
ignore  even  in  the  present  hour  of  strain,  danger,  and  catastrophic 
change.  Just  for  the  reason  that  all  the  world  about  us  is  now  moving 
at  an  ever-accelerating  speed  toward  destinies  unforeseen,  you  do  well 
to  glance  back,  today,  across  the  ten  generations  of  men  that  have  come 
and  gone  since  your  venerable  church  was  born.  While  the  present 
crashes  and  crumbles  about  us,  and  while  we  look  forward  through  the 
dust  and  din  striving  to  catch  some  glimpse  of  that  which  is  to  be,  it 
is  well  to  look  backward  also  to  the  rock  whence  we  were  hewn  and 
the  pit  whence  we  were  digged.  By  means  of  that  backward  look  we 
may  learn  what  we  have  been,  and,  therefore,  what  we  now  essentially 
are.  And,  by  seeing  what  we  now  are,  by  reviving  the  proud  memory 
of  all  that  our  fathers  have  handed  down  to  us  through  these  three 
hundred  years,  we  shall  discern  more  clearly  just  what  it  is  that  we  are 
now  determined,  in  spite  of  foes  without  and  foes  within,  in  spite  of 
weakness  and  unfaith  and  loss  of  vision,  triumphantly  to  defend  and 
to  maintain. 

A  Church  such  as  this  is  a  deathless  and  ageless  thing.  Like  all 
other  living  organisms,  it  alters  with  the  years  and  adapts  itself  to 
changing  circumstance;  but  the  thing  about  it  that  moves  our  ephemeral 
hearts  and  minds  to  a  sense  of  awe  is  the  quiet  persistency  with  which, 
through  all  its  manifold  changes,  it  remains,  like  of  the  soul  of  man, 
one  and  the  same.  This  Church  is  like  your  beautiful  River  Thames 
that  comes  flowing  down  to  us  out  the  dim  old  Indian  years  and  goes 
pacing  silently  onward  into  the  misty  centuries,  overhearing  the  tran¬ 
sient  noise  of  our  forges  and  looms  and  hammers,  bearing  our  boats  of 
peace  and  of  war  on  its  bosom,  glassing  the  stately  and  crowded  bridges 
we  throw  across  it,  and  yet  remaining  the  same  fresh  and  pristine 
stream  that  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago.  At  any  one  moment  of  its 
being  one  might  say  that  the  River  is  made  of  the  numberless  water- 
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drops  it  contains.  But  those  water-drops  are  forever  flowing  down  to 
the  sea,  and  the  River  remains  itself.  So  this  Church,  through  the 
channel  of  which  many  thousands  of  lives  have  flowed,  remains  today 
as  a  channel  for  thousands  of  lives  to  come. 

New  London’s  First  Church  of  Christ  was  already  fifteen  years  old 
when  New  London  received,  by  an  Act  of  Connecticut’s  General  Court, 
its  present  name.  It  is  older  by  several  years  than  the  Town  itself.  It 
was  already  eight  years  old  when  it  was  first  planted  here  by  the  long 
silver  street  of  your  River  in  the  place  then  variously  called  Towawog, 
Nameaug,  Pequett,  Pequod,  and  Pequot.  This  Church  was  organized 
as  a  congregation  not  here  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  but  a  hundred 
miles  to  northward,  in  the  town  of  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  That 
town  and  this  Church  came  into  being  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
Act  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court.  In  the  beginning  the  Town 
of  Gloucester  was  the  Church,  and  the  Church  was  the  Town.  The 
Church  was  organized  and  incorporated  in  May,  1642,  and  before  the 
thirteenth  day  of  that  month.  At  that  time  there  was  not  yet  any 
organized  settlement  of  white  men  on  the  present  site  of  New  London. 

At  the  time  of  its  organization  the  Church  had  already  a  minister, 
the  Reverend  Richard  Blinman  by  name,  who  had  been  driven  from 
his  parish  in  Wales,  some  years  before,  because  of  his  refusal  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  ritual  and  doctrine  of  the  English  Established  Church.  In 
other  words,  he  was  a  Puritan,  in  the  full  and  highly  honorable  sense 
of  that  grossly  abused  word.  By  his  emigration  to  the  western  wilder¬ 
ness  he  showed  that  he  was  willing  to  forego  worldly  comfort  and 
safety  in  the  interest  of  those  things  which  he  rated  immensely  higher 
— liberty,  to  wit,  and  a  clear  conscience,  and  the  right  to  speak  his  true 
mind  about  things  present  and  things  to  come  without  fear  or  favor. 
He  was  a  man,  in  other  words,  who  put  first  things  first  and  did  not 
even  try  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon.  He  had  a  mind  made  up. 
He  knew  what  he  believed,  and  his  belief  did  not  stop  short  of  action, 
utter  devotion,  and  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  all  that  the  sensual,  the 
shallow,  the  timorous,  and  the  merely  prosperous  and  respectable  man 
holds  dear.  If  that  be  "Puritanism”  then  let  us  have  more  of  it,  here, 
now,  in  America,  Connecticut,  New  London.  If  that  be  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  "Puritanism”  then  let  us  take  this  stone  which  has  been  rejected 
almost  with  scorn  and  contempt  by  our  more  recent  builders  and  make 
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it  once  more  the  very  head  of  the  corner ! 

A  minister  in  those  days  was  like  the  queen-bee  of  a  hive,  who 
always  takes  some  part  of  the  hive’s  population  with  her  in  every 
swarming.  So  the  Reverend  Blinman  had  brought  with  him  from 
Chepstow,  in  Wales,  a  part  of  his  old  congregation.  He  brought 
James  Avery,  Obadiah  Bruen,  Hugh  Calkin,  Andrew  Lester,  and  John 
Coit — names  that  are  familiar  even  today  in  the  streets  of  New  London. 
These  men  and  their  families  went  with  him  first  to  Plymouth,  then  to 
Marshfield,  and  then  to  Gloucester,  where  they  and  others  of  the  same 
good,  honest  and  homespun  sort  founded  their  Church  in  1642.  From 
Gloucester  in  the  spring  of  1651  the  hive  swarmed  again  and  came,  by 
invitation,  to  Pequot.  The  Church  has  been  here  ever  since — sending 
out  subordinate  swarms,  of  course,  into  Stonington,  Groton,  Lyme, 
Montville,  and  other  places.  For  two  hundred  and  ninety  years  it  has 
been  the  pivot  and  central  pillar  of  New  London,  and  during  nearly 
half  of  that  long  time  the  Church  and  the  Town  have  been  indistin¬ 
guishable. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Church  during  its  New  London  residence 
seems  to  have  been  held  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1651.  It  was  held 
in  a  barn  belonging  to  a  certain  Robert  Parke  and  rented  from  him  by 
the  congregation  at  three  pounds  per  year.  This  barn  was  occupied  by 
the  Church  until  1655,  when  the  first  meeting  house  was  completed. 
The  rental  money,  it  appears,  was  not  regularly  paid  to  Mr.  Parke  and 
the  Town  was  finally  obliged  to  settle  with  him  by  giving  him  one 
barrel  of  pork. 

The  historic  fancy,  taking  flight  across  these  two  hundred  and 
ninety  years,  comes  at  length  to  a  little  settlement  between  the  River 
and  the  forest  which  is  as  different  from  the  New  London  of  today  as 
anything  we  can  well  conceive.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  how  the  inter¬ 
minable  and  apparently  inexhaustible  forest  crowded  down  upon  that 
tiny  village  of  English  people,  living  in  English  cottages,  wearing  Eng¬ 
lish  clothes,  speaking  the  quick,  bold,  noble  language  of  Shakespeare. 
Most  of  them  had  been  villagers  at  home,  and  that  was  why  they  built 
their  village  here,  in  the  English  way,  along  one  winding  street  by  the 
water’s  edge.  Most  of  them  had  been  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  old  home, 
and  they  were  that  still,  though  they  were  beginning  to  learn  the  ways 
of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships.  And  they  were  surrounded 
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by  a  savage  people,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  had  recently  been 
overwhelmed  in  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Pequots  at  Fort  Hill,  and 
yet  they  were  still  sullen  because  they  had  been  grievously  wronged  and 
many  of  them  had  been  enslaved.  And  these  English  people  had  left 
their  homes,  their  friends,  all  the  associates  and  fond  familiar  ways  of 
their  childhood,  forever  behind.  They  would  never  see  their  homes 
again.  Breaking  loose  from  an  old,  settled,  and  beautiful  pattern  of 
society,  they  were  here  to  evolve  a  pattern  entirely  new.  As  yet  they 
did  not  know  what  that  pattern  would  be,  but  already  it  was  clear  that 
with  all  their  inborn  English  conservatism  and  their  desire  to  sing  the 
old  song  in  this  new  land  they  would  never  be  able  to  plant  another 
Old  England  on  this  New  English  soil.  A  different  climate,  soil, 
weather,  vegetation,  and  dangers  and  toils  never  faced  before,  were 
swiftly  making  them  over  into  something  new  in  the  world.  Little  by 
little,  though  they  were  English  still,  they  were  becoming  Yankees.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  modifications,  when  you  consider  the 
extent  and  the  speed  of  it,  that  history  records.  Also  the  swift  and 
tenacious  grip  that  they  took  on  this  new  land  was  one  of  the  more 
astonishing  achievements  of  the  dubious  twilighted  creature  called  man. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  and  profitable  thing,  if  there  were  time,  to 
follow  these  early  people  in  their  daily  lives  at  home,  in  field  and  for¬ 
est,  on  the  River  then  teeming  with  fish,  and  more  and  more  on  the 
Sound  and  the  sea.  They  lived  mostly  for  work,  as  though  they  already 
knew  that  they  and  their  descendants  had  a  huge  continent  to  conquer. 
Their  recreations,  especially  on  the  Sabbath  day,  were  few  and  some¬ 
what  dismal.  It  was  in  their  time  that  Nathaniel  Mather  wrote  in  his 
diary:  "Of  all  the  manifold  sins  which  I  was  guilty  of  in  my  childhood, 
none  so  sticks  upon  me  as  that,  being  very  young,  I  was  whittling  on 
the  Sabbath  day.’’  .  .  .  But  more  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  effort  to 
see  them  at  worship,  either  in  the  bare  little  barn  where  they  first  met 
or  in  the  first  meeting  house,  on  what  is  now  called  Bulkeley  Place.  It 
was  scarcely  larger  than  the  barn  had  been,  for  the  congregation  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  include  more  than  a  hundred  persons  in  Blinman’s  time. 
It  was  certainly  not  heated  in  any  way.  The  people  were  called  together 
by  the  sound  of  a  drum,  and  the  men  went  to  church  fully  ajrmed. 
They  stationed  a  sentinel  at  the  door,  and  in  the  tower  the  town  watch¬ 
man  stood  on  guard  during  the  service.  In  1675,  at  the  time  of  King 
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Philip’s  War,  the  church  building  was  fortified.  But  indeed  it  was 
always  regarded  as  a  fortress  against  the  onslaughts  of  a  foe  far  more 
terrible  than  King  Philip.  It  was  a  citadel  built  to  afford  at  least  some 
shelter  in  the  midst  of  eternal  conflict  between  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts 
and  the  myrmidons  of  hell. 

The  first  meeting-house,  that  is  the  one  erected  for  Richard  Blin- 
man,  was  occupied  from  1655  to  1682.  It  was  then  moved  to  Poquon- 
nock  Plain  and  was  added  to  the  James  Avery  homestead,  where  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  in  1894.  The  second  meeting-house,  built  in  the 
pastorate  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  third, 
known  as  the  Reverend  Gurdon  Saltonstall’s,  was  completed  in  1698. 
In  this  house  a  bell,  the  gift  of  Governor  Fitzjohn  Winthrop,  took  the 
place  of  the  drum  in  calling  the  folk  to  prayer. 

A  modern  student  of  those  days  takes  a  humorous  interest,  often 
changing  over  into  the  pathetic,  in  considering  the  ministerial  salaries 
that  were  paid  in  the  churches  of  two  centuries  ago.  In  such  consid¬ 
erations  one  is  constantly  reminded  that  the  people  of  that  time  were 
very  poor,  and  also  that  they  were  Yankees.  The  Reverend  Gershom 
Bulkeley,  who  came  to  the  Church  in  1661,  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man — the  Reverend  Peter  Bulkeley  of  Concord,  Massachusetts.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  for  that  reason  that  the  town  thought  he  ought  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  salary  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  for  the  first  three  years,  and, 
after  that,  with  as  much  more  as  the  town  was  able,  or  inclined  to  give. 
He  remained  four  years,  and  found  that  the  town  was  not  inclined  to 
give  him  more.  However,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  good  part  of 
a  parson’s  income  was  paid  in  produce  of  various  kinds,  that  all  his 
firewood  was  cut  and  hauled  by  the  town,  and  that  he  had  usually  a 
considerable  grant  of  land  upon  which  he  worked  as  a  farmer.  There 
is  a  record  in  the  diary  of  a  New  Londoner,  dated  1654,  which  says: 
"I  paid  Mr.  Blinman  one  firkin  of  butter  and  twelve  pence  in  wampum, 
which  made  his  whole  year’s  pay.” 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  in  spite  of  dissensions  between 
the  Old  Lights  and  the  New  Lights,  even  in  spite  of  the  Rogerenes 
who  did  their  clever  and  persistent  utmost  during  many  years  to  make 
life  miserable  for  the  ministers  of  New  London’s  First  Church  of 
Christ,  the  terms  of  service  of  the  ministers  were  usually  long.  Twelve 
ministers  served  this  pulpit  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  years,  and 
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this  number  includes  the  Reverend  Bulkeley,  who  was  drawn  aside 
after  five  years  by  his  Royalist  leanings  and  the  Reverend  Woodbridge 
who  died  in  his  youth  of  consumption.  The  longest  term  is  that  of  the 
Reverend  Eliphalet  Adams,  1708-1753,  a  period  of  forty-five  years.  By 
any  ordinary  standard  this  is  a  remarkable  record,  though  it  shrinks 
considerably  in  comparison  with  the  term  served  by  the  greatly  beloved 
and  widely  famous  Dr.  Benjamin  Lord  of  Norwich,  who  preached  and 
prayed  and  labored  for  one  church  for  no  less  than  sixty-seven  years. 

We  have  almost  forgotten  the  dignity  and  the  authority  of  those 
parsons  of  two  hundred  years  since.  Always  and  unquestionably  they 
were  the  most  important  persons  of  their  several  towns — and  indeed 
they  were  called  "parsons”  precisely  for  that  reason.  It  was  felt  that 
no  honor  and  no  submission  was  too  great  to  be  shown  to  these  men 
who  served  as  spokesmen  to  the  Divine  Throne,  as  chief  antagonists 
in  the  lifelong  strife  against  Satan.  Colleges  were  founded  expressly  for 
the  training  of  ministers.  It  was  expected  and  required  of  them  that  they 
should  be  scholars,  logicians,  men  of  weight  and  wisdom.  They  were 
carefully  searched  out,  when  vacancies  occurred,  by  committees  named 
by  the  towns.  They  were  required  to  preach  for  several  months  on 
trial  before  they  were  finally  chosen  and  "settled.”  The  ceremony  of 
ordination,  even  in  the  obscurest  New  England  village,  was  an  affair 
almost  as  dignified,  formal,  and  expensive,  as  the  funeral  of  a  deacon. 
Thus  the  earlier  history  of  many  a  Connecticut  town  is  most  conven¬ 
iently  divided  into  the  several  reigns  of  its  ministers — so  deeply  did 
these  men  impress  their  habits  of  mind  and  their  traits  of  character 
upon  the  communities  of  which  they  were  the  chief  figures.  They  were 
closely  associated  with  the  legislature  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  State. 
They  often  determined  who  the  Governor  of  the  Colony  or  State  was 
to  be.  They  always  preached  the  election  sermons,  which  told  those 
Governors  in  clear  terms  that -it  was  their  duty  to  subordinate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  leadership  of  the  church  and  its  ministers.  It  was  to  them 
more  than  to  any  other  group  that  we  owe  the  conservatism  of  Con¬ 
necticut  during  its  first  two  hundred  years,  and  the  fact  that  this  was 
once  called  "the  land  of  steady  habits.” 

The  connection  between  the  government  of  New  England  and  the 
ecclesiastical  system  is  illustrated  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  this 
First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  London.  Three  governors  of  the  Colony 
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of  Connecticut  came  directly  from  it— John  Winthrop,  fr.,  Fitzjohn 
Winthrop,  and  Gurdon  Saltonstall,  who  was  for  many  years  your  min¬ 
ister.  Besides  that,  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  served  the  church  from 
1666  to  1683,  was  a  son  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
also,  what  is  more  important,  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  first  American 
poetess.  Down  to  the  so-called  "Connecticut  Revolution”  of  1818  this 
relationship  continued.  The  Reverend  Lyman  Beecher  says  in  his 
Diary  that  in  the  good  old  days,  before  that  Revolution,  the  clergy  of 
Connecticut  used  to  gather  in  one  of  the  taverns  of  Hartford  or  New 
Haven  to  decide  who  the  next  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  should 
be,  and  that  it  was  usually  found,  later,  that  they  had  named  the 
successful  candidates. 

And  the  connection  between  the  minister  and  the  town  was  equally 
close.  For  many  years  all  the  main  business  of  the  Church — calling  a 
minister,  contracting  with  him,  deciding  upon  and  collecting  his  salary, 
building  the  meeting-house — was  carried  on  in  the  town-meeting  by 
votes  of  the  greemen.  Even  the  seats  in  the  meeting-house  were  as¬ 
signed  by  votes  of  the  townsfolk.  Thus  you  will  find  in  New  London’s 
town  book  that  "  Mary  Jingles  shall  be  seated  in  the  third  seat  on  the 
woman’s  side,  where  she  is  ordered  by  the  town  to  sit.”  And  again 
you  may  read  there  that  "Mrs.  Green,  the  Deacon’s  wife,  shall  be  seated 
in  the  foreseat  on  the  woman’s  side.” 

All  this  interlocking  and  confusion  of  Church  and  State  has  hap¬ 
pily  passed  away.  Yet  we  ought  not  to  ignore  the  fact  that  New  Lon¬ 
don  owes  more  than  she  ever  paid,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  pounds  a  year, 
plus  a  few  loads  of  firewood  and  certain  hogsheads  of  rum,  to  Richard 
Blinman,  Gershom  Bulkeley,  Simon  Bradstreet,  Gurdon  Saltonstall, 
Eliphalet  Adams,  Ephraim  Woodbridge,  Henry  Channing,  Abel  Mc- 
Ewen,  Thomas  P.  Field,  and  Leroy  Blake.  It  is  to  these  men  that  the 
Town  owes  it,  in  no  small  degree,  that  New  London  has  lived  trium¬ 
phantly  through  its  infant  years,  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the 
Revolution,  the  burning  of  the  town  by  the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold,  the 
massacre  of  Groton  Heights,  and  the  long  months  of  suspense  during 
which  a  hostile  fleet  stood  off  the  river-mouth  with  intent  to  destroy 
and  burn  and  ravish.  During  all  those  trials  of  the  past,  we  may  be 
sure,  the  First  Church  of  Christ  has  been  a  very  present  help  in  time 
of  trouble. 
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And  yet  it  has  never  been  a  fervid  or  evangelical  church.  Perhaps 
because  it  has  lived  in  a  sea-port  town,  with  a  shifting  population,  it 
has  not  made  itself  strongly  felt  in  the  spiritual  life  of  Connecticut  at 
any  time.  Even  in  the  years  of  the  second  pastorate  it  began  to  practise 
the  'half-way  covenant,”  according  to  which  persons  who  did  not  claim 
any  deep  religious  experience  were  accepted  into  membership.  In  the 
time  of  Adams  and  Byles  it  shared  only  slightly  in  the  'Great  Awak¬ 
ening”  which  swept  through  New  England  as  a  devouring  flame  of 
religious  enthusiasm.  It  has  been  sober,  steady,  regular,  instant  in  duty, 
orthodox,  and  respectable,  rather  than  a  source  of  spiritual  rebirth.  It 
has  seldom  if  ever  realized  and  put  to  passionate  execution  those  burn¬ 
ing  words  of  the  Master  "Ye  must  be  born  again.” 

This  was  the  reason,  and  indeed  the  justification,  for  the  excesses 
practised  by  the  Rogerene  Quakers  in  their  dealings  with  the  Church 
two  centuries  ago.  These  Rogerenes  were  as  orthodox  as  any  members 
of  the  Church  itself.  They  were  different  from  the  ordinary  church¬ 
goers  of  their  time  in  that  they  verily  and  utterly  believed  in  their 
Christian  profession.  They  made  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  conven¬ 
tional  persons  of  their  time  because  they  felt  that  it  was  better  for  them 
to  go  to  jail  and  to  be  whipped  and  spat  upon  than  that  their  brothers 
and  sisters  should  live  in  hell  flames  forever.  The  heroism  and  humor 
and  tragedy  and  satire  of  that  Rogerene  movement  has  never  been 
faithfully  told.  Certainly  Miss  Frances  Manwaring  Caulkins,  in  her 
otherwise  admirable  history  of  New  London,  has  not  shown  that  she 
understood  it.  The  Reverend  Leroy  Blake,  in  his  fascinating  two- 
volume  history  of  the  church,  is  almost  completely  unaware  of  the 
issues  involved.  For  an  approach  to  the  truth  of  the  Rogerene  move¬ 
ment  one  must  go  to  the  book  by  J.  R.  Bolles  and  Anna  B.  Williams, 
called  "The  Rogerenes.” 

The  question,  however,  is  not  so  much  what  this  Church  has  been 
as  what  it  is  to  be.  Of  what  present  use,  after  all,  is  the  history  of  the 
First  Church  of  Christ,  except  as  it  may  now  be  delivered  with  concen¬ 
trated  force  in  the  making  of  a  better  future?  Our  backward  look  over 
three  hundred  years  can  be  justified  only  if  it  helps  us  to  see  what  we 
have  now  to  do  and  to  be.  We  Americans,  we  people  of  Connecticut 
and  New  London,  are  now  to  realize  that  we  have  a  charge  to  keep 
from  that  old  time.  We  must  see  that  this  moment  in  which  we  live 
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and  breathe  is  packed  with  history.  It  is  an  explosive  kernel,  a  time- 
bomb  with  a  very  long  fuse.  The  past  is  powder  behind  the  ball.  It 
is  the  strengthened  wrist  behind  the  swinging,  lunging  blade.  —  Or,  if 
not,  then  it  is  merely  antiquarianism,  the  retreat  of  weaklings  and 
dreamers  who  will  soon  be  blasted  out  of  their  shelter. 

Here  in  Connecticut,  here  in  New  London,  we  have  not  under¬ 
stood  our  past.  We  have  not  understood,  during  these  last  hundred 
years,  what  sort  of  place  we  belong  to,  or  how  it  was  builded.  We 
pride  ourselves  largely  these  days  upon  our  mechanical  skills.  They 
are  pride-worthy,  and  certainly  at  this  hour  we  are  glad  to  have  them. 
Only  a  fool  would  think  of  crying  them  down.  But  during  our  first 
hundred  years  we  were  more  concerned  with  the  things  of  the  spirit 
than  with  any  worldly  wealth  or  power  or  skill.  This  church  was 
founded  in  1642.  The  first  bank  in  New  London  was  founded  in  1792. 
That  is  to  say,  for  exactly  half  of  the  lifetime  of  this  church  the  main 
treasure  of  New  London  people  has  been  laid  up  in  heaven.  Connecti¬ 
cut,  taken  as  a  whole  and  through  all  her  history,  has  been  true  to  the 
world  that  now  is  but  also  to  the  world  that  is  to  come.  She  has  been 
masterful  in  her  handling  of  metals,  but  also  she  has  been  strong  in 
things  of  the  spirit.  And  if  now  she  declines,  in  the  terror  of  this 
hour,  into  a  manufacturing,  peddling,  mercantile  people,  then  the 
Connecticut  we  have  known  and  love  and  honor  will  cease  to  be. 

For  heathen  heart  that  puts  her  trust  And,  guarding,  calls  not  thee  to  guard — 
In  reeking  tube  and  iron  shard,  For  frantic  boast  and  foolish  word, 

All  valiant  dust  that  builds  on  dust  Thy  mercy  on  Thy  people,  Lord! 

This  is  a  town  of  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships — a  town 

of  whalers  and  sea-traders  in  whose  streets  there  has  always  been  news 

of  ships  come  in  and  rumor  of  ships  gone  down.  Therefore  you  will 

understand  the  lines  by  William  Vaughn  Moody  in  which  our  country 

is  likened  to  a  ship  in  storm  bearing  all  our  hopes: 

But  thou,  vast  out-bound  ship  of  souls, 

What  harbor-bar  for  thee? 

What  shapes,  when  thy  arriving  tolls, 

Will  crowd  the  decks  to  see? 

Shall  all  the  happy  shipmates  then 
Stand  singing  brotherly? 

Or  will  a  haggard  ruthless  few 
Warp  her  over  and  bring  her  to, 

With  all  the  helpless  souls  of  men 
Festering  down  in  the  slaver’s  pen, 

And  nothing  to  say,  or  do? 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  (1642-1942) 
Sunday  Afternoon,  May  17,  1942  at  3  P.  M. 

As  its  part  in  the  Tercentenary  celebration,  the  church  school  staff 
in  cooperation  with  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Churches  and  Religious 
Education  sponsored  a  church  workers’  clinic.  Three  other  New  Lon¬ 
don  church  schools:  the  First  Baptist,  the  Methodist  and  St.  James’ 
Episcopal  joined  in  the  visitation  of  the  various  church  schools  by 
clinic  leaders  in  the  morning.  At  3  p.  m.  there  was  an  assembly  of 
workers  from  the  four  participating  churches,  with  departmental  con¬ 
ferences  led  by  representatives  from  the  Council.  After  tea  at  5  p.  m. 
and  an  interesting  exhibit  of  teaching  aids  and  resources,  the  confer¬ 
ence  groups  continued.  The  clinic  was  attended  by  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  various  church  schools. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  (1642-1942) 

Sunday  Morning,  May  31,  1942  at  10:45 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

PRELUDE:  Andante  from  "Grande  Piece  Symphonique”  .  .  Franck 

CHORAL  INVOCATION:  "Surely,  the  Lord  is  in  This  Place”  .  Burnell 
DOXOLOGY  (Standing) 

INVOCATION  AND  LORD'S  PRAYER  (Seated) 

ANTHEM:  "Behold,  Praise  Ye  the  Lord  .....  Pruning 

Behold,  praise  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  servants  of  the  Lord;  praise  ye  the  Lord 
that  made  heav’n  and  earth,  praise  ye  the  Lord.  Ye  that  are  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  praise  the  Lord.  Sing  praises  unto  His  name;  praise  ye  the 
Lord.  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  call  upon  Him:  He  preserveth 
them  that  love  His  name.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised: 
give  thanks  unto  His  holy  name  for  ever  and  ever.  Behold,  praise  ye  the 
Lord,  all  ye  servants  of  the  Lord.  Alleluia!  Amen. 

RESPONSIVE  READING:  No.  23,  page  30 

HYMN  406:  America  Triumphant! 

SCRIPTURE  LESSON:  Psalm  46 

(Basis  of  Martin  Luther's  "Ein  feste’  Burg.”)  From  Henry  Ainsworth’s 
Metrical  Psalter,  1 6 1 2 .  Made  by  a  Brownist  (Pilgrim)  minister  (H.  A.) 
for  the  Pilgrims  and  first  printed  for  the  Pilgrim  exiles  in  Amsterdam  in 
1612,  and  brought  to  America  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

1.  An  hopeful-shelter  and  a  strength, 

unto  us  God  will  be: 

2.  a  succour  in  distresses,  find 

vehemently  shall  we. 

3.  Therefore  we  will  not  be  afrayd, 

although  the  earth  change  place: 
and  though  the  mountayns  moved  be, 
into  hart  of  the  seas. 

4.  Though  waters  therof  make  a  noyse, 

though  muddy  be  shall  they: 
though  for  the  haughtynes  therof, 
the  mountayns  quake  Selah. 

5.  There  is  a  floud,  the  streams  therof, 
shall  glad  the  citie  of  God: 
the  holy-place,  the  place  of 
the  Highest-one’s  abode. 

6.  God  is  in  the  middest  of  the  same, 

‘  it  shall  not  moved  be: 
at  looking-forth  of  th’  early-morn, 

God  help  the  same  will  he. 

7.  The  nations  did  make  a  noyse, 
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the  kingdoms  moved  were: 
give-forth  did  he  his  thondring  voice, 
the  earth  did  melt  with  fear. 

8.  The  God  of  armies  is  with  us, 

the  everbeing-Iah: 
the  God  of  Iakob  is  for  us 
a  refuge-hve,  Selah. 

9.  Iahovah’s  operations, 

o  come-on  ye  &  see: 
that  wondrous  desolations 
put  in  the  earth  doth  hee. 

10.  Vnto  the  utmost  end  of  th'  earth, 

he  maketh  cease  the  warrs: 
he  breaks  the  bow,  &  cutts  the  spear, 
in  fyre  he  burns  the  carrs. 

11.  $urcease  and  know  that  I  am  God: 

exalted  be  will  I 

among  the  heathens,  through  the  earth 
lie  be  exalted-hye. 

12.  The  God  of  armies  is  with  us, 

the  everbeing-Iah: 
the  God  of  Iakob  is  for  us 
a  refuge-hye,  Selah. 


HYMN-ANTHEM:  *Psalm  46 — Sung  to  the  Tune  "York" 

(The  choir  will  sing  the  first  two  and  the  last  two  stanzas  of  this  psalm  to 
the  tune  York  [also  called  The  Stilt],  as  harmonized  in  the  psalter  of  Rav- 
enscroft,  1621.  The  tune  was  one  of  the  most  widely  used,  and  is  found  in 
the  old  Scotch  Psalter  of  1615,  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  and  many  others.) 


PRAYER 

ANTHEM:  "How  Lovely  is  Thy  Dwelling  Place  ....  Brahms 
How  lovely  is  Thy  dwelling  place,  O  Lord  of  Hosts! 

For  my  sou),  it  longeth,  yea,  fainteth,  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord;  my  soul 
and  body  crieth  out,  yea,  for  the  living  God.  O  blest  are  they  that  dwell 
within  Thy  house;  they  praise  Thy  name  ever  more! 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

OFFERTORY:  Fugue  on  Hymn-tune  "York”  .  .  Paul  F.  Laubenstein 

HYMN  368:  Father,  \Xrho  On  Man  Doth  Shower 

SERMON:  "The  Sense  of  Beauty  in  Religious  Life.”  Philippians  4:8 

The  Rev.  George  Avery  Neeld 

PRAYER 


HYMN  481:  Jerusalem  the  Golden 
BENEDICTION  (Standing) 

CHORAL  RESPONSE 

POSTLUDE:  "Finale” . Wolstenholme 

*Note:  Music  in  the  17th  and  18th  century  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  churches 
in  New  England  was  restricted  to  the  unaccompanied  singing  of  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms.  The  metrical  psalters  in  most  common  use  were 
those  of  Day  1562,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  1562,  Este  1592,  Ainsworth 
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1612,  Ravenscroft  1621,  the  Bay  Psalm  Book  1640  (one  of  the  first  three 
books  to  be  printed  in  America)  (1st  Edition  with  tunes,  13,  1696),  Play- 
ford  1677,  and  Tate  and  Brady  1696.  Probably  the  four  most  commonly 
used  tunes  were:  St.  Mary’s,  York,  Windsor  and  Martyrs.  The  psalms  were 
"lined-out”  by  a  clerk  or  precentor  whose  duty  it  was  to  pitch  or  set  the 
psalms.  In  1724  the  church  records  state  that  "for  the  benefit  of  setting  the 
psalms,  Mr.  Fosdick  is  seated  in  the  third  seat  at  the  end  next  the  altar.” 
A  "Bass  viol”  and  presumably  several  other  instruments  were  used  in  the 
service  in  First  Church  about  1820,  and  the  first  organ  was  not  installed 
until  1825. 


THE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION  (1642-1942) 

Sunday  Morning.  October  11,  1942  at  10:45 

ORDER  OF  SERVICE 

PRELUDE:  Fugue  on  the  Hymn  Tune  "York”  From  Scottish 

Psalter  1615  and  Bay  Psalm  Book  1698  .  .  Paul  F.  Laubenstein 

DOXOLOGY  (Standing) 

INVOCATION  AND  LORD'S  PRAYER  (Seated) 

ANTHEM:  "Except  the  Lord  Build  the  House”  ....  Gilchrist 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  How 
amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,  O  Lord  of  Hosts.  My  soul  longeth  for  God. 
Yea  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord.  My  heart  and  my  flesh  crieth 
out  for  the  living  God.  Yea  the  sparrow  hath  found  her  an  house,  and 
the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  even  Thine  Altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts,  even 
Thine  Altars,  my  King  and  my  God.  Blessed  are  they  who  dwell  in  Thy 
House.  They  shall  ever  be  praising  Thee.  Except  the  Lord  build  the  House 
they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. 

RESPONSIVE  READING:  Selection  12,  page  20 

H^  MN  419:  O  God  Beneath  Thy  Guiding  Hand 

SCRIPTLTRE  LESSON:  Psalm  143  (The  Bay  Psalm  Book,  1640) 

1.  Lord,  heare  my  prayr,  give  eare  when  I 

doe  supplicate  to  thee: 
in  thy  truth,  in  thy  righteousnes, 
make  answer  unto  mee. 

2.  And  into  judgement  enter  not 

with  him  that  serveth  thee; 
for  in  thy  sight  no  man  that  lives 
can  justified  bee. 

3.  For  th'  enemie  hath  pursude  my  soule, 

my  life  to’th  ground  hath  throwne: 

&  made  mee  dwell  i  th  dark  like  them 
that  dead  are  long  agone. 

4.  Therefore  my  spirit  is  overwhelmd 

perplexedly  in  mee: 
my  heart  also  within  mee  is 
made  desolate  to  bee 
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5.  I  call  to  minde  the  dayes  of  old, 

I  meditation  use 

on  all  thy  words:  upon  the  work 
of  thy  hands  I  doe  muse. 

6.  I  even  I  doe  unto  thee 

reach  mine  out-stretched  hands: 
so  after  thee  my  soule  doth  thirst 
as  doe  the  thristy  lands.  Selah. 

7.  Hast,  Lord,  heare  mee,  my  spirit  doth  faile, 

hide  not  thy  face  mee  fro; 
lest  I  become  like  one  of  them 
that  downe  to  pit  doe  go. 

8.  Let  mee  thy  mercy  heare  i’th  morne, 

for  I  doe  on  thee  stay, 
wherein  that  I  should  walk  cause  mee 
to  understand  the  way: 

For  unto  thee  I  lift  my  soule. 

9.  O  Lord  deliver  mee 

from  all  mine  enemies;  I  doe  flye 
to  hide  my  selfe  with  thee. 

10.  Because  thou  art  my  God,  thy  will 

oh  teach  thou  mee  to  doe, 
thv  spirit  is  good:  of  uprightnes 
lead  me  the  land  into. 

11.  Iehovah,  mee  o  quicken  thou 

ev’n  for  thine  owne  Names  sake; 

And  for  thy  righteousness  my  soule 
from  out  of  trouble  take. 

12.  Doe  thou  also  mine  enemies 

cut  off  in  thy  mercy, 
destroy  them  that  afflict  my  soule: 
for  thy  servant  am  I. 

ANTHEM:  "Blow  Ye  the  Trumpet  in  Zion’’  ....  1  Voodman 

Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion;  sing  aloud  unto  God  our  strength.  Take  a 
psalm,  and  blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  the  time  appointed,  on  our  solemn 
feast-day.  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Zion.  O  remember  the  days  of  old, 
and  consider  the  years  of  many  generations.  Ask  thy  father,  and  he  will 
show  thee;  ask  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee  what  works  were  done 
in  their  days.  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our  fathers  have 
told  us  what  works  Thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the  times  of  old.  Oh, 
that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness!  Oh,  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  all  His  goodness!  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round 
about  her;  tell  the  towns  thereof,  mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks,  that  ye  may 
tell  it  to  the  generations  following. 

Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow, 

Praise  Him,  all  creatures  here  below, 

Praise  Him  above,  ye  heav’nly  host, 

Praise  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

Amen. 

PRAYER 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

OFFERTORY:  'Meditation’’  Opus  61,  No.  6  .  .  MacDowell-Palmer 
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ANTHEM-HYMN:  (From  Psalm  143 — Bay  Psalm  Book,  Tune 
Gloucester  1621) 

ADDRESS:  "The  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  London”  Ten  Topical 
Tableaux 

Professor  Paul  F.  Laubenstein 

PRAYER 

HYMN  61:  Our  God,  Our  Help  in  Ages  Past 
BENEDICTION  (Standing) 

CHORAL  RESPONSE 

POSTLUDE:  On  Tune  Gloucester  (1621)  .  .  Beatrice  Hatton  Fisk 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  IN  NEW  LONDON 

Ten  Topical  Tableaux 
by 

Paul  F.  Laubenstein 

Presented  at  the  Morning  Service,  October  11,  1942. 

The  unabridged  plans  of  your  Tercentenary  Committee  called  for 
some  sort  of  dramatic  representation  of  the  history  of  the  church  in 
the  way  of  a  pageant  or  series  of  tableaux.  Along  with  many  other 
features,  originally  planned,  this  too  had  to  be  abandoned  in  view  of 
the  war  situation,  which  made  feasible  only  a  token  celebration.  But 
if  we  cannot  have  a  pageant  or  tableaux  to  present  to  the  physical  eye, 
we  can  have  resort  to  a  series  of  topical  tableaux  in  words  to  set  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind  some  of  the  significant  items  in  the  history  of  the 
church.  And  there  is  a  certain  appropriateness  in  doing  this  in  October 
of  our  Tercentenary  year.  For,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain,  it 
was  on  October  1,  1651  that  public  worship  began  in  the  first  meeting 
house  of  this  church  in  New  London.  Also,  it  is  from  October  5,  1670 
that  the  first  records  of  this  church  date. 
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By  faith  —  he  went  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went. 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 

The  first  tableau  properly  centers  about  the  founder  and  first  of 
the  fourteen  pastors  of  this  church,  one  of  those  twenty  thousand  men 
and  women  of  religious  conviction  who  between  1620  and  1640  chose 
to  hazard  the  perilous  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  to  undertake  the 
difficult  penetration  of  an  unknown,  uncultivated  and  hostile  land 
rather  than  submit  to  the  attempt  of  a  sovereign  state  or  monarch  to 
prescribe  exactly  what  the  manner  of  worship  and  the  organization  of 
the  church  should  be,  together  with  the  beliefs  upon  which  these  were 
predicated.  Here  were  men  to  whom  the  worship  of  God,  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  religious  belief  were  quite  literally  matters  of  life  and 
death. 

Among  these  protestant  Puritans  who  were  either  forcibly  ejected 
from  their  churches  in  England  or  who  left  voluntarily  were  such  able 
ministerial  leaders  as  William  Brewster  of  Plymouth,  John  Cotton  of 
Boston,  Richard  Mather  of  Dorchester,  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven 
and  Thomas  Hooker  of  Hartford,  who  drafted  the  influential  first 
constitution  of  Connecticut  and  is  sometimes  called  'the  father  of 
American  democracy.”  Under  Charles  I,  Archbishop  William  Laud 
became  especially  zealous  in  the  effort  to  enforce  conformity  and  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  church  in  matters  of  ceremony,  dress  and  worship.  One 
of  those  to  prefer  voluntary  exile  to  conformity  to  these  still-too- 
Catholic  procedures  was  Richard  Blinman,  a  young  curate  of  Chep- 
stowe,  Monmouthsire,  England,  a  little  town  on  the  Welsh  border. 
Records  of  the  time  indicate  that  he  was  a  man  of  learning  and  pru¬ 
dence,  a  godly  man,  whose  gifts  and  abilities  to  handle  the  word  is 
not  inferior  to  many  others — and  of  a  sweet,  humble,  heavenly  car¬ 
riage.”  At  the  close  of  his  New  London  pastorate  in  1658,  he  went 
to  New  Haven  where  for  a  time  he  was  assistant  to  the  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  thence  for  a  time  to  Newfoundland,  was  urged  to  settle 
there,  but  refused  and  returned  to  England  in  1660,  after  an  absence 
of  about  twenty  years.  His  intransigeant  Puritanism  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  indicted  at  Monmouth  Assizes,  August  5,  1661,  as  of 
Chepstowe,  for  unlawful  assembly  in  the  church  of  Llanmartin,  and 
was  bound  over  in  40  pounds  for  good  behaviour.  He  died  at  Bristol 
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in  16S1  and  was  buried  in  St.  Philips’  Church  in  that  city.  Five  letters 
of  his  to  Increase  Mather  from  the  year  1677-78  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  1792. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  his  coming  to  New  England  was  an 
invitation  extended  to  him  by  Edward  Winslow  at  the  instance  of 
Gov.  Winthrop,  Sr.,  of  Mass.  Colony.  Leaving  England  early  in  1640 
with  a  small  band  of  loyal  followers,  presumably  English-speaking 
Welshmen,  he  settled  in  Marshfield,  removed  shortly  thereafter  with 
most  of  his  flock  to  Cape  Ann  (renamed  Gloucester,  probably  after 
Blinman’s  birthplace)  and  established  there  (1642)  in  integral  con¬ 
nection  with  the  town  one  of  that  score  of  historic  churches  of  New 
England  destined  to  survive  for  three  centuries  or  more — that  is — 
this  Church  of  Christ. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  New  England,  more 
than  one  religious  community  migrated  entire  from  one  place  to 
another  in  the  hope  of  improving  its  condition.  The  famous  Thomas 
Hooker  and  his  church,  for  example,  which  had  been  organized  in 
Cambridge, — later  (1636)  migrated  almost  entire  to  Hartford  to  be¬ 
come  there  the  First  Church  of  Christ.  So  with  this  church.  In  the 
late  summer  of  1631,  we  find  Mr.  Blinman  with  some  twenty  families 
setting  out  for  Pequot,  perhaps  having  been  invited  hither  by  Gov. 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.  himself  and  attracted  also  by  the  report  of  more 
fertile  soil.  Among  those  who  emigrated  from  Gloucester  with  Mr. 
Blinman  were  Christopher  and  James  Avery,  William  Addes,  William 
Kenie,  Andrew  Lister,  William  Meades,  Ralph  Parker,  William  Well¬ 
man,  Obadiah  Bruen,  Hugh  Caulkins,  John  Coit,  Sr.  and  William 
Hough. 

That  the  first  pastor  of  this  church  was  not  only  a  zealous,  godly 
and  scholarly  man,  as  the  records  indicate,  but  also  had  a  practical 
bent  and  was  interested  in  the  general  welfare  of  the  community  was 
driven  home  to  me  just  a  few  weeks  ago  when  I  happened  to  be  in 
Gloucester.  I  was  glancing  over  a  map  of  the  city  and  its  environs, 
when  my  eye  suddenly  fell  upon  the  words:  Blynman  Bridge.  Yes — 
there  is  in  Gloucester  a  bridge  named  after  the  first  pastor  and  founder 
of  this  church.  It  is  no  giant  cantilever  structure  under  which  ships 
can  sail,  but  a  low  drawbridge  on  the  street  level  over  the  Annisquam 
River  or  Estuary.  You  may  recall  that  Cape  Ann,  on  which  Gloucester 
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( Courtesy  P.  F.  Taylor,  Gloucester ,  Mass.). 
BRIDGE  OVER  BLYNMAN  CANAL  IN  GLOUCESTER. 


(Courtesy  J.  B.  Benharn,  Gloucester,  Mass.). 
TABLET  ON  GLOUCESTER  CANAL  BRIDGE. 
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is  located,  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of 
land  and  that  the  cape  itself  then  expands  quite  extensively,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  Gloucester  Bay  and  on  the  other  by  the  Annisquam 
River.  To  go  from  the  river  to  the  bay,  therefore,  or  vice-versa,  a 
boat  would  have  to  round  the  cape.  Mr.  Blynman  conceived  the  idea 
of  cutting  through  this  narrow  isthmus  of  land  separating  river  and 
bay,  thus  making  a  canal  or  "Cut”  through  which  ships  might  pass 
directly  up  and  down  the  jagged  coast  line  without  going  around  the 
cape.  This  made  the  cape  virtually  an  island.  That  the  project  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  town  and  served  a  useful  purpose  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1907,  the  Gloucester  Historical  Society  saw  fit  to 
commemorate  his  engineering  feat  with  a  bronze  plaque  which  reads 
as  follows: 


BLYNMAN  BRIDGE 

1907 

In  honor  of 
Richard  Blynman 
First  minister  and  leading  citizen 
of  Gloucester 
who  in  1643  dug  this 
canal  uniting  river  and  bay 
G.H.S. 

That  was  one  year  after  the  founding  of  the  church  and  two  or  three 
years  after  his  arrival  in  Massachusetts.  Thus  we  receive  a  glimpse  of 
Mr.  Blinman  as  a  sort  of  colonial  Nehemiah,  who  did  not  build  the 
walls  of  a  city  to  be  sure,  but  who  did  dig  a  canal  which  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  building  up  the  structure  of  commercial  Massachusetts. 

II 

- — into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came — and  there  builded  he  an  altar. 

The  first  meeting  house  of  the  pilgrims  from  Gloucester,  who 
together  with  a  number  of  settlers  already  here  constituted  the  first 
congregation,  was  the  barn  of  Mr.  Robert  Parke  on  the  South  corner  of 
what  is  now  Hempstead  and  Granite  Streets,  adjacent  to  the  Antientest 
Buriall  Place.  As  might  be  imagined,  the  ecclesiastical  appointments 
fortunately  by  choice  as  well  as  by  necessity  were  not  luxurious.  The 
seats  were  doubtless  rough  wooden  benches,  but  services  were  held 
here  from  1651  to  1655.  No  church  bell,  but  the  town  drummer 
called  the  armed  worshippers  to  church  until  at  least  1675.  The  name 
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of  Peter  Blatchford  has  been  preserved  as  the  first  drummer.  (The 
church’s  first  bell  was  purchased  in  1691  for  the  Bradstreet,  3rd,  meet¬ 
ing  house  upon  Gurdon  Saltonstall’s  assumption  of  the  pastorate  of 
the  church.  Altogether,  at  least  six  different  bells  have  rung  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  this  church  to  its  services.)  The  first  real  house  of  worship 
was  the  Blinman  meeting  house,  graced  with  a  lookout  tower  for  the 
town  watchman  and  with  a  gallery.  It  was  located  in  what  is  now 
Bulkeley  Square. 

During  the  church  service  it  was  customary  for  the  men  to  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  building,  the  women  on  the  other,  the  youth  and  the 
servants  in  the  gallery.  The  deacons  sat  on  a  low  platform  in  front  of 
the  pulpit  facing  the  congregation,  the  ruling  elders  above  them  on  a 
higher  platform.  As  to  the  order  of  divine  service  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  the  records  of  this  church  are  silent. 
But  if  the  general  procedure  given  in  John  Cotton’s  W ay  of  the 
Churches  and  followed  widely  in  the  New  England  churches  be  any 
clue,  it  went  something  like  this: 

1.  The  notices  which  any  of  the  neighbors  had  put  up,  desiring 
a  remembrance  in  the  public  prayers  and  praises,  we  read.  2.  The 
pastor  offered  a  solemn  prayer  of  about  fifteen  minutes  duration. 
3.  The  reading  and  exposition  of  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  followed. 
If  the  church  had  two  ministers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  South  Meeting 
House,  Boston,  this  was  done  by  the  assistant  minister  or  teacher,  and 
was  one  of  the  leading  parts  of  the  service,  designed  especially  to 
instruct,  a  sort  of  foreshadowing  of  the  later  Bible  School.  4.  Then 
came  the  singing  of  a  Psalm  from  one  or  more  of  the  eight  or  nine 
metrical  versions  (some  with,  some  without  tunes)  which  were  then 
available,  including  The  Bay  Psalm  Book.  Which  one  or  ones  (if  any) 
were  used  in  this  church,  the  records  do  not  state.  In  any  case,  there 
were  seldom  enough  psalmbooks  to  supply  the  whole  congregation, 
and  in  some  communities  not  all  the  people  could  read.  So  the  psalm 
was  set  or  pitched  and  dictated  by  the  precentor  line  by  line  to  the 
congregation,  who  then  sang  it  line  by  line  more  or  less  under  his 
direction.  (There  doubtless  were  churches  however  in  which  this 
"lining-out”  process  was  not  used.  Cotton  Mather  (1662-1728) 
states  with  evident  satisfaction  that  "more  than  a  score  of  tunes  are 
heard  regularly  sung  in  our  assemblies.  They  did  not  favor  the 
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Te  Deum  or  any  merely  human  composition.”  He  also  adds  that 
"grave  tunes  were  the  most  used  in  our  nation.”  By  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  general  dissatisfaction  had  grown  up  with  this  pra- 
tice  of  "lining-out”  or  "deaconing”  the  psalms,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why!  By  this  time  too  a  number  of  books  for  instruction 
in  psalm-singing  had  been  published.  Between  1797  and  1825  the 
records  of  the  church  show  that  various  moneys  were  set  aside  for  the 
encouragement,  support  and  improvement  of  psalm-singing  in  the  First 
Ecclesiastical  Society,  and  various  leaders  of  the  singing  school  are 
mentioned.  The  use  of  musical  instruments  in  the  Puritan  churches 
was  at  first  banned  as  being  too  papist  and  anti-Scriptural  (cf.  Amos 
5:23) — if  not  indeed  Satanic.  However,  this  prejudice  came  to  be 
gradually  outgrown,  and  by  1820  our  records  indicate  that  musical 
instruments  were  used  to  lead  the  singing  in  the  church.  Specifically, 
there  are  references  in  the  church  minutes  to  a  "bass  viol”  (probably 
a  ’cello  and  presumably  owned  by  the  church),  expenditures  for  repairs 
and  strings  for  which  are  listed.  In  1824  money  was  voted  for  an 
organ — the  first  in  the  history  of  the  church.  A  sort  of  military  tra¬ 
dition  adheres  to  First  Church  choir.  An  annotation  of  1808  names 
Major  John  P.  Trott  as  director  of  the  choir,  and  one  of  1818  shows 
Col.  William  Belcher  as  occupying  the  same  post;  to  which  we  may 
add  the  name  of  our  own  Col.  Allen  B.  Lambdin. 

And  here  I  should  like  to  interpose  a  word  about  the  office  of  the 
precentor  in  the  New  England  church  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight¬ 
eenth  centuries.  This  was  a  very  important  and  a  difficult  office  to 
hold.  The  precentor  was  usually  a  deacon,  chosen  for  the  position 
because  he  had  a  good  ear  for  music  and  a  strong  voice.  But  more  was 
required  for  setting  the  pitch  than  these.  There  were  no  instruments, 
and  there  are  no  indications  that  any  sort  of  mechanical  pitch-setter 
was  used.  Hence  the  musical  results  were  not  always  happy  ones.  The 
diary  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  of  Boston  records  certain  mishaps  which 
befell  his  well-meant  efforts  to  set  the  tune  in  the  South  Meeting 
House,  and  be  it  recorded  that  Judge  Sewall  was  fond  of  singing  and 
was  probably  better  qualified  than  most  deacons.  Here  are  some  anno¬ 
tations  from  his  famous  diary  on  this  matter: 

December  28,  1705.  Mr.  Willard  -  spoke  to  me  to  set 

the  Tune;  I  intended  Windsor  and  fell  into  High  Dutch,  and  then 
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essaying  to  set  another  Tune  went  into  a  key  much  too  high.  So  I 
pray’d  Mr.  White  to  set  it;  which  he  did  well,  Litch.  Tune. 

July  5,  1713.  I  try’d  to  set  Low-Dutch  Tune  and  fail’d.  Try’d 
again  and  fell  into  the  tune  of  the  119th  Psalm. 

Feb.  2,  1717/18.  Lord’s  Day.  In  the  Morning  I  set  York  Tune, 
and  in  the  2nd  going  over,  the  Gallery  carried  it  irresistibly  to  St. 
David’s  which  discouraged  me  very  much.  I  spoke  earnestly  to  Mr. 
White  to  set  it  in  the  Afternoon,  but  he  declines  it.  p.  m.  The  Tune 
went  well. 

Did  anything  like  this  ever  happen  in  the  early  history  of  the 
First  Church?  I  should  not  like  to  be  compelled  to  maintain  that  it 
did  not. 

But  to  return  to  our  order  of  service.  After  (1)  the  opening 
reading  of  requests  for  prayer,  (2)  the  long  pastoral  prayer,  (3)  the 
Bible  exposition,  and  (4)  the  singing  of  the  Psalm,  came  (5)  the 
sermon.  A  sermon  lasting  merely  an  hour  would  have  been  consid¬ 
ered  unworthy  of  the  preacher;  and  there  were  occasions  when  the 
hour  glass  on  the  pulpit  was  turned  two  or  even  three  times.  (6).  The 
sermon  was  followed  by  a  shorter  prayer  (offered  by  the  teacher,  if 
any),  and  (7)  a  closing  psalm  and  (8)  a  benediction,  unless  there 
were  children  to  be  baptised,  and/or  the  monthly  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  after  which  an  additional  psalm  would  be  sung  and 
the  benediction  pronounced.  The  normal  service  lasted  from  9  a.  m. 
until  about  noon. 

The  afternoon  service  began  at  two  o’clock.  There  was  (1)  an 
opening  prayer,  (2)  followed  by  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  (3)  the 
exposition  of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  by  the  preacher  of  the  morning, 
and  (4)  the  singing  of  another  psalm;  then  (5)  the  sermon,  delivered 
by  the  "teacher”  (if  such)  of  the  morning.  In  the  case  of  this  church, 
however,  the  frequent  annotation  of  Joshua  Hempstead  in  his  diary 
(which  runs  from  Sept.  1711  to  Nov.  1758)  is  significant:  "Mr. 
Adams  preached  all  day” — i.e.,  morning  and  afternoon.  Preachers 
were  men  in  those  days!  After  the  sermon,  (6)  a  deacon  announced 
the  offering.  And  we  have  one  of  the  old  formulae  in  common  use: 
"Brethren  of  the  congregation,  now  there  is  time  left  for  contribution. 
Wherefore,  as  God  hath  prospered  you,  freely  offer.”  The  members 
of  the  congregation  then  came  forward  by  order  of  standing,  magis- 
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trates,  chief  gentlemen,  elders,  etc.,  and  presented  their  gifts,  not  only 
of  money,  which  was  exceedingly  scarce.  (7).  The  admission  of  new 
members,  and  cases  of  discipline  were  attended  to  next;  after  which 
(8)  came  a  closing  psalm,  (9)  prayer,  and  (10)  benediction. 

In  the  year  1730,  the  Congregational  churches  in  New  London 
and  in  Groton  were  honored  by  being  selected  as  two  of  the  thirty-nine 
churches  to  receive  a  gift  of  Richard  Baxter’s  Saints’  Everlasting  Rest 
(4  vols.)  from  the  Hon.  Samuel  Holden,  Esq.,  of  London.  For  a 
time,  this  devotional  classic  was  read  aloud  in  the  meeting  house  dur¬ 
ing  the  "nooning”  period,  while  the  church  members  were  partaking 
of  their  lunches.  As  Mr.  Blake  reminds  us,  with  such  a  work  at  hand, 
there  could  have  been  no  good  excuse  for  the  men  of  the  church,  after 
the  morning  service,  to  profane  the  Sabbath  by  gathering  in  the  horse- 
sheds  to  discuss  the  last  town  meeting,  or  the  state  of  the  crops;  nor 
for  the  women  to  retail  the  latest  bit  of  neighborhood  gossip  or  scan¬ 
dal.  These  books  are  still  in  the  Parish  House,  not  at  all  badly  worn! 

In  the  first  (1670)  records  of  the  church,  Mr.  Bradstreet  lists  as 
members  in  full  communion  (i.e.,  exclusive  of  those  who  may  not 
have  been  in  good  standing  at  that  time,  or  who  may  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  church  by  some  lesser  ties)  the  following:  Lieut. 
James  Avery  and  wife,  Thomas  Miner  and  wife,  James  Morgan, 
senior  and  wife,  William  Meades  and  wife,  Mr.  William  Douglas  and 
wife,  John  Smith  and  wife,  Mr.  Ralph  Parker  and  wife,  William 
Hough  and  wife,  William  Nichols,  John  Prentice,  Goodwife  Gallop, 
of  Mystick,  Goodwife  Coyte,  Robert  Royce,  Mrs.  Rogers,  Goodwife 
Keeny,  Goodwife  Lewis.  Mr.  James  Rogers  was  not  long  after  owned 
a  member  here,  being  a  member  in  full  communion  in  Milford  Church. 

By  this  time,  we  may  have  reached  the  (correct)  conclusion  that 
worship  meant  a  great  deal  to  these  early  Puritans  of  New  London — 
consider  only  the  bad  roads,  or  none  at  all,  the  long  distances  to  be 
traversed  to  meeting  either  on  foot,  horseback,  or  by  horse  or  ox-drawn 
vehicle  with  constant  exposure  to  attacks  from  savages  or  wild  animals, 
the  cold  winters  and  the  unheated  churches.  To  walk  four  miles  to 
and  four  miles  from  the  church  services  was  a  matter  of  common 
occurrence  in  those  early  days,  and  many  members  lived  still  further 
away.  Let  me  add  an  item  in  this  connection  which  is  rather  timely  in 
these  days  of  ”share-your-car.”  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury  the  "ride-and-tie"  system  had  come  to  be  largely  practised.  Miss 
Caulkins  reports  that  "it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  farmer  who 
had  a  good  family  horse,  to  take  his  wife  behind  him  and  ride  about 
half  the  distance  to  meeting;  then  dismount  and  walk  the  remainder 
of  the  way,  leaving  the  horse  fastened  to  some  bar-post,  for  the  use 
of  a  neighbor  and  his  wife,  who  were  privileged  to  share  the  accom¬ 
modation,  and  were  on  the  road  behind." 

III 

The  latter  glory  of  this  house  shall  be  greater  than  the  former. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  various  struc¬ 
tures  which  have  served  this  church,  the  reasons  for  their  erection  and 
their  description  so  far  as  data  are  available,  but  space  does  not  permit 
and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  its  six 
meeting  houses.  With  their  high  regard  for  worship,  we  may  imagine 
that  the  new  congregation  would  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  the 
makeshift  place  of  worship  set  up  in  Robert  Parke’s  barn.  Nor  did 
they.  The  year  1655  sees  the  construction  of  the  first  real  (Blinman) 
meeting  house  in  what  is  now  called  Bulkeley  Square.  Succeeding  this 
in  1682  came  the  Bradstreet  meeting  house,  built  on  the  same  site,  and 
later  destroyed  by  lire;  this  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  Saltonstall 
Church,  built  in  1698  also  on  the  same  site.  The  first  church  to  be 
built  on  the  present  site  (1787),  the  Channing  Church,  was  featured 
by  square  box-pews,  as  in  the  old  Congregational  Church  in  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt.  This  made  it  necessary  for  a  large  part  of  the  congregation 
to  sit  with  their  backs  to  the  preacher.  The  sixth  and  present  church 
was  built  in  1850.  Taken  together,  this  procession  of  edifices  testifies 
to  the  continual  growth  and  expanding  needs  of  the  church,  to  the 
desire  to  adorn  the  doctrine  and  to  glorify  the  Lord. 

IV 

Silver  and  gold  have  1  none;  but  such  as  1  have  give  1  thee. 

However,  we  must  linger  for  a  brief  tableau  having  to  do  with 
the  erection  of  the  first  church  on  this  site,  the  Channing  Meeting 
House  of  1786,  in  connection  with  which  Masonic  Street  was  laid  out. 
In  1785,  only  four  years  after  the  impoverishing  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Saltonstall  Church  in  Bulkeley  Square  being  in  a  dilapidated 
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condition,  the  need  of  a  more  worthy  building  more  advantageously 
located  was  felt.  This  site,  then  known  as  Bolles’  Hill,  by  1830  as 
Zion’s  Hill,  was  chosen.  The  majority  of  the  subscribers  could  not  pay 
in  cash,  hence  we  find  contributions  of  the  following  kind  listed: 
Thomas  Shaw  headed  the  list  with  four  hundred  pounds  in  labour  and 
lumber,  and  there  were  lesser  gifts  in  this  category;  there  were  dona¬ 
tions  made  in  goods,  or  West  India  goods,  or  dry  goods,  or  English 
goods,  quite  a  few  consisting  of  so  many  pounds  in  rum,  some  in 
sugar,  some  in  victualing  and  iron  work,  some  in  freight,  some  in 
materials  for  building.  Robert  Manwaring  contributed  twelve  pounds 
in  shoes  at  cash  price,  Gurdon  Saltonstall  subscribed  twenty  pounds  in 
State  Money  including  interest,  and  Michael  Rice  closed  the  list  with 
ten  thousand  shingles.  But  even  so,  the  contributions  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  complete  the  building,  and  in  1787,  a  petition  was  addressed 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  for  permission  to  raise  a 
lottery  for  the  purpose,  a  procedure  not  at  all  uncommon  in  those 
days.  I  mention  this  fact  expressly  to  state  that  although  permission 
was  secured  to  issue  a  lottery,  the  more  Christian  conscience  of  the 
church  eventually  prevailed,  and  the  remaining  funds  were  raised  by 
further  subscriptions.  'All  things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  not  all 
things  are  expedient.”  And  so  the  Channing  Meeting  House,  the  fifth, 
was  erected  on  this  Zion’s  Hill.  "Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
church.” 


V 

For  freedom  did  Christ  set  us  free:  stand  fast  therefore, 
and  be  not  entangled  again  in  a  yoke  of  bondage. 

Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty. 

The  absence  of  any  church  records  until  October  5,  1670,  at  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Bradstreet’s  pastorate  constitutes  one  of  the  many 
problems  in  the  history  of  First  Church.  Was  it  that  the  fathers  of 
this  church  were  indifferent,  negligent  or  illiterate?  Scarcely  any  of 
these.  Probably  the  best  explanation  of  it  is  that  in  those  founding 
days  of  both  church  and  town,  these  were  regarded  not  as  two  but  as 
one.  We  had  here  a  religiously  based  community  in  which  life  was 
very  homogeneous.  Town  equalled  parish,  and  the  chief  business  of 
the  church  was  done  in  town  meeting.  The  welfare  of  the  church  was 
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the  concern  of  the  town,  and  the  church  acted  to  give  religious  sanction 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  law  and  order.  The  town  raised 
the  money  to  build  the  first  church  buildings  and  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  and  paid  the  pastor’s  salary.  Much  the  same  relationship 
obtained  constitutionally  between  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  and  the  (Puritan,  i.e.  Congregational)  church.  Mr.  Blake 
states  that  until  1784  the  Connecticut  legislature  was  legally  a  sort  of 
Congregational  presbytery,  and  had  the  oversight  of  the  churches 
materially  as  well  as  spiritually. 

So  far  as  New  London  is  concerned,  it  was  not  until  1726  that 
the  organization  in  the  town  of  churches  of  other  "orders”  or  "  persu¬ 
asions,”  notably  Anglican  and  Baptist  in  1725  and  1726,  made  this 
identity  of  town  and  church  illogical  and  unfeasible,  and  prompted  the 
separate  organization  of  the  First  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  New  London. 
While  this  meant  the  loss  of  religious  and  social  homogeneity  in  the 
community,  and  that  this  church  became  henceforth  one  among  others 
instead  of  being  the  church,  yet  we  may  be  glad  that  she  did  take  this 
step.  For  it  was  an  affirmation  of  the  Protestant,  the  American,  the 
democratic  way  of  life.  Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  been  to 
perpetuate  the  identical  principle  and  status  to  escape  which  the  Puri¬ 
tans  had  fled  from  England,  namely,  the  union  of  the  civil  and  the 
ecclesiastical,  of  church  and  state  and  the  mutual  abuses  to  which  such 
a  situation  is  heir,  abuses  to  which  the  history  of  the  Continent  and 
England  give  abundant  testimony.  And  indeed  the  history  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  is  not  without  instances  of  the  very  same  sort  of 
religious  persecution  by  the  state  as  that  which  caused  the  Puritans  to 
emigrate  to  these  shores.  However,  the  action  of  this  church  in  the 
early  eighteenth  century  proclaimed  its  espousal  of  the  principle  that  if 
Protestant,  American,  democratic  independence  under  law  is  good  and 
right  for  the  Puritan,  it  is  good  and  right  also  for  the  Anglican,  the 
Baptist  and  others.  And  First  Church  throughout,  in  its  relations  with 
churches  of  other  denominations  has  consistently  exemplified  this 
Protestant,  American,  democratic  way. 

Yet,  even  so,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of  this 
early  integration  in  New  England  of  church  and  state,  of  parish  and 
town.  1.  In  the  first  place,  it  witnesses  to  the  intensity  of  the  Puritans’ 
abhorrence  of  religious  tyranny  and  to  their  will  to  assure  to  them- 
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selves  the  right  to  believe  and  to  worship  according  to  their  deepest 
Christian  convictions  without  let  or  hindrance.  That  the  logic  of  their 
stand  in  themselves  using  civil  power  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
Romish  (or  at  first,  of  any  different)  beliefs  and  practises  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  guarantee  their  own  might  be  called  into  c[uestion  doubt¬ 
less  never  occurred  to  them.  This  illogicality  may  be  charged  to  their 
Protestant  religious  fervor  and  to  their  abhorrence  of  the  sort  of  situa¬ 
tion  obtaining  in  England  under  Charles  I  and  Archbishop  Laud,  the 
remembrance  of  which  was  still  all  too  vivid  and  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  the  early  Puritans.  2.  In  the  second  place,  this  integration  of  parish 
and  town,  of  church  and  state  took  place  here  under  a  representative 
form  of  government  established  in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  not  under 
an  absolute  monarchy.  3.  Thirdly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Hebrew 
theocracy,  and  indeed  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  biblical 
Hebrews  where  a  remarkable  religious  and  civil  homogeneity  was 
evident,  it  witnessed  to  a  religious  conception  of  society,  the  state  and 
civic  life,  of  which  our  present  godless,  secularized  life  stands  in 
supreme  need — the  God-orientation  of  all  of  life.  The  early  Puritans 
as  a  whole  had  it,  not  only  the  New  England  parson,  a  very  con¬ 
spicuous  person  in  civil  life.  4.  Lastly,  this  integration  of  church  and 
civic  life  enlisted  in  a  much  more  direct  and  closer  way  than  at  present 
the  moral  and  spiritual  backing  of  the  church  and  religion  in  support 
of  civic  morality.  If  First  Church  has  stood  forth  as  promoter  of  the 
Protestant,  American,  democratic  way  of  life,  it  has  no  less  been 
throughout  the  champion  of  law,  order  and  decency  in  the  community. 
And  while  the  conduct  of  certain  members  of  the  church  in  the  course 
of  the  exasperating  Rogerene  disturbances  may  not  have  been  entirely 
above  reproach,  it  is  yet  true  that  on  the  whole  its  actions  were  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  concern  that  reverence,  law,  order  and  decency  should 
prevail. 

Illustrative  of  this  desirable  integration  of  church  and  civic  life 
is  the  fact  justifiably  dwelt  upon  in  this  celebration  that  this  church 
furnished  three  governors  of  the  state:  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Fitzjohn 
Winthrop  and  Gurdon  Saltonstall.  Its  pastors  on  several  occasions 
were  called  upon  to  preach  the  gubernatorial  election  sermon,  a  great 
honor.  To  which  may  be  added  John  Winthrop,  Jr.’s  notable  utterance 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  New  England,  "I  shall  call  that  my 
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country,  where  I  may  most  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  my 
dearest  friends.” 


VI 

Such  as  have  brought  tidings  in  prophecies: 

Leaders  of  the  people  by  their  counsels , 

And  by  their  understanding  men  of  learning  for  the  people. 

A  more  extensive  tableau  than  time  permits  could  be  given  over 
to  presenting  the  succession  of  the  fourteen  able  leaders  of  this  church, 
who  taken  together  constitute  a  ministry  of  distinction.  For  details,  I 
can  only  refer  you  to  Mr.  Blake’s  history  of  the  church  and  to  Miss 
Caulkin’s  History  of  New  London.  I  shall  mention  some  of  them  in 
other  connections  shortly,  and  hope  soon  to  prepare  a  digest  of  their 
separate  pastorates  covering  the  three  hundred  year  period. 

A  like  tableau  could  be  presented  of  the  ministers  who  have 
gone  out  from  this  church,  three  of  them  sons  of  ministers  of  the 
church,  and  of  its  worthy  diaconate,  for  both  of  which  I  must  again 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Blake’s  history  (Vol.  I).  To  one  deacon,  however, 
I  must  devote  a  few  words.  I  have  reference  to  Gen.  Jedediah  Hunt¬ 
ington,  two  of  whose  sons  and  one  grandson  entered  the  ministry. 
Deacon  Huntington  served  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War,  part  of 
the  time  as  an  aide  on  the  staff  of  George  Washington,  whose  personal 
friend  and  adviser  he  came  to  be,  as  well  as  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
family.  He  also  served  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  "In  1789 
Pres.  Washington  appointed  him  first  collector  of  the  port  of  New 
London,  which  position  he  held  through  four  different  administra¬ 
tions.”  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 
of  New  London,  Connecticut’s  oldest  bank,  founded  in  1792.  It  is 
said  that  ’  his  munificence,  for  its  profusion,  its  uniformity,  its  long 
continuance,  and  for  the  discretion  by  which  it  was  directed,  was 
without  an  example  or  a  parallel  in  his  native  state.”  Altogether,  he 
stands  as  the  most  illustrious  deacon  in  the  church’s  history. 

VII 

Go  ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations. 

At  the  first,  the  mission  field  was  at  the  very  door  of  the  church, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Colony  records  of  1652  (ten  years  before  Con- 
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necticut  was  granted  a  charter)  report  that  Mr.  Blinman  "is  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  labors  to  evangelize  the  Indians  of  his  neighborhood,’’ 
i.e.  Pequot.  His  success  in  this  work  caused  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  in  New  England  to  propose  that  he  become  a  missionary 
to  the  Pequots  and  the  Mohegans,  offering  to  pay  for  an  interpreter. 
He  chose  however  to  retain  his  parish.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  work  was  carried  on  by  his  successors,  and  seventy-five  years 
later,  we  find  Mr.  Adams  taking  an  especially  active  interest  in  this 
work  for  over  twenty  years;  like  Mr.  Blinman,  learning  their  language. 
He  became  a  friend  of  the  Uncas  family,  and  took  young  Ben  Uncas, 
third  of  the  name  and  sixth  sachem,  into  his  family,  boarding  and 
tutoring  him  under  the  ward  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 
One  of  the  most  significant  conversions  made  in  this  parish  during  the 
Great  Awakening  was  that  of  Samson  Occum,  born  at  Mohegan  just 
north  of  the  town,  who  became  a  native  preacher  to  the  Mohegans, 
working  for  a  time  at  Montauk,  L.  I.  and  in  his  later  years  as  a  Presby¬ 
terian  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  1766,  Mr.  Wheelock,  principal  of  the 
Indian  school  at  Lebanon,  which  Occum  had  attended,  sent  him  to 
England  as  an  agent  for  an  Indian  charity  school.  Being  the  first 
Indian  preacher  who  had  visited  that  country,  he  attracted  large  audi¬ 
ences  and  obtained  donations  exceeding  10,000  pounds,  with  which  he 
established  a  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  which  was  later  merged  with 
Dartmouth  College.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Montauk  Indians, 
printed  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  collections  (1st  series,  vol.  X),  and 
published  at  New  London  in  1774  a  compilation  of  hymns  entitled 
Choice  Collection  of  Hymns  and  Spiritual  Songs.  He  himself  also 
appears  to  have  been  a  writer  of  hymns,  although  none  of  his  own  are 
included  in  his  collection. 

One  of  his  hymns  in  particular,  "The  New  Birth,"  attained  great 
popularity,  and  this  not  only  among  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  found  with 
alterations  in  a  number  of  American  collections.  Not  long  since,  I  ran 
upon  it  in  a  hymnal  compiled  in  1825  by  the  Rev.  Asahel  Nettleton 
and  known  as  Village  Hymns,  where  it  appears  in  Nettleton’s  "stream¬ 
lined"  but  commendable  version.  In  the  early  19th  century  it  became 
widely  known  in  England  and  in  1814  was  translated  into  Welsh.  It 
was  a  favorite  in  the  Welsh  revivals  of  the  period,  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Belcher,  writing  in  1859,  said  that  "no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its 
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having  led  many  hundred  sinners  to  the  cross  of  Christ.”  Thus  did 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters  find  its  way  back  to  the  homeland  after 
many  days.  Since  Occum  was  a  native  of  this  region  and  a  minister 
produced  by  this  parish,  I  think  it  fitting  to  reproduce  this  hymn 
entire.  Incidentally  it  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  stern  theology 
upon  which  our  fathers  were  nurtured  and  the  extent  to  which  Occum 
had  absorbed  it.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Mohegan  version  of 
St.  Paul’s  profound  experience  as  set  forth  in  Romans  7-8. 


THE  NEW  BIRTH 

Wak’d  by  the  gospel’s  joyful  sound. 
My  soul  in  guilt  and  thrall  I  found, 
Exposed  to  endless  woe; 

Eternal  truth  aloud  proclaim’d: 

"The  sinner  must  be  born  again,” 

Or  else  to  ruin  go. 

Surpris’d  I  was,  but  could  not  tell 
Which  way  to  shun  the  gates  of  hell. 
For  they  were  drawing  near; 

I  strove  indeed,  but  all  in  vain — 
"The  sinner  must  be  born  again,” 

Still  sounded  in  my  ear. 

Then  to  the  law  I  flew  for  help, 

But  still  the  weight  of  guilt  I  felt, 
And  no  relief  I  found; 

While  death  eternal  gave  me  pain: 
"The  sinner  must  be  born  again,” 

Did  loud  as  thunder  sound. 

God’s  justice  now  I  did  behold, 

And  guilt  lay  heavy  on  my  soul — 

It  was  a  heavy  load! 

I  read  my  Bible;  it  was  plain 
"The  sinner  must  be  born  again,” 

Or  feel  the  wrath  of  God. 

I  heard  some  tell  how  Christ  did  give 
His  life,  to  let  the  sinner  live; 

But  him  I  could  not  see: 

This  solemn  truth  did  still  remain: 
"The  sinner  must  be  born  again,” 

Or  dwell  in  misery. 
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But  as  my  soul,  with  dying  breath, 
Was  gasping  in  eternal  death, 

Christ  Jesus  I  did  spy; 

Free  grace  and  pardon  he  proclaim’d, 
The  sinner  then  was  born  again, 

With  raptures  I  did  cry. 

The  Angels  in  the  world  above, 

And  saints  can  witness  to  the  love 
Which  then  my  soul  enjoy’d. 

My  soul  did  mount  on  faith,  its  wing, 
And  glory,  glory,  did  I  sing 
To  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord. 

Come,  needy  sinners,  hear  me  tell 
What  boundless  love  in  Jesus  dwell, 
How  mercy  doth  abound; 

Let  none  of  mercy  doubting  stand, 
Since  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am, 

Yet  I  have  mercy  found. 


But  by  Mr.  Adams’  time,  say  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  appears  that  all  too  many  of  the  colonists  stood  in  just  about 
as  much  need  of  being  Christianized  as  did  the  Indians.  The  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  original  Puritan  founding  fathers  was  fast  disappearing  by 
1660,  and  the  second  generation  was  not  characterized  by  quite  the 
same  intense  Christian  consecration  and  piety.  Then  too,  the  stock  that 
was  coming  over  from  England  was  not  quite  as  good  as  it  had  been. 
There  were  many  redemptioners,  just  indifferently  good  and  on  the 
whole  illiterate,  there  were  pure  adventurers,  not  a  few  exported  crimi¬ 
nals  and  released  debtors.  Add  to  this  the  constant  threat  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars,  the  necessary  concern  with  mere  physical,  material 
subsistence  often  amounting  to  complete  preoccupation  therewith  (the 
diaries  of  Thomas  Minor  and  Joshua  Hempstead,  valuable  source  books 
for  early  colonial  history,  inadvertently  reveal  how  large  the  grim 
struggle  for  existence  bulked  in  the  estimation  of  even  these  worthy 
members  of  First  Church),  internal  dissensions  between  the  colonies 
and  endless  boundary  disputes,  disintegrating  arguments  over  minor, 
irrelevant  questions  of  forms,  ceremonies  and  church  polity  as  other 
denominations  came  in  to  challenge  the  original  monopoly  of  Congre¬ 
gationalism;  then  there  were  certain  abuses  inseparable  from  govern¬ 
mental  control  of  the  churches,  and  lastly  there  was  the  ever-growing 
tendency  to  lower  the  standards  of  admission  to  church  membership. 
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All  of  which  provided  precisely  the  right  setting  for  that  religious 
revival  of  the  1740’s  known  as  The  Great  Awakening. 

As  early  as  1721-22,  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  had  united  with 
those  of  Connecticut  in  what  may  well  have  been  the  first  home  mis¬ 
sionary  movement  in  America,  if  we  except  that  to  the  Indians.  Of 
this  movement,  Mr.  Adams  was  treasurer.  Its  object  was  to  build  a 
meeting  house  and  to  provide  for  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by 
(Presbyterian!)  ministers  to  the  benighted  people  of — Providence,  R.  I. 
Likewise,  during  Mr.  Channing’s  ministry  this  church  helped  to  send 
preachers  and  financial  aid  to  colonists  from  Connecticut  who  had  mi¬ 
grated  to  Vermont  and  New  York,  before  the  organization  of  the  official 
Missionary  Society  of  Connecticut  in  1798,  a  society  to  whose  treasury 
it  became  a  regular  contributor.  Dr.  McEwen  in  1816  initiated  a  home 
missionary  movement  for  the  help  of  destitute  and  pastorless  churches 
in  this  state.  Also  during  his  pastorate,  about  1820,  Harriet  Lathrop, 
a  young  woman  whom  he  had  influenced  to  go  out  to  India,  established 
in  Ceylon  the  Oodooville  Female  Seminary.  She  went  out  as  the  wife 
of  the  first  missionary  to  Ceylon,  Mr.  Winslow.  A  year  later,  the 
women  of  this  church  organized  the  Female  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
a  secondary  aim  of  which  was  also  "to  administer  to  the  necessities  of 
the  deserving  poor  around  them."  The  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  this  church  has  ever  been  one  of  its  most  active  and  helpful 
organizations. 

Mr.  Bacon’s  ministry  from  the  missionary  point  of  view  was  sig¬ 
nalized  by  Deacon  Asa  Otis’  magnificent  gift  to  the  A.B.C.F.M.  in 
1879  of  funds  which  came  to  amount  to  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars,  and  which  enabled  the  Board  enormously  both  to  expand  its 
evangelistic  and  educational  program  and  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  new  missions  in  their  beginnings.  That  through  this  legacy 
First  Church  has  been  privileged  to  exert  a  world-wide  Christian  influ¬ 
ence,  which  must  include  its  accompanying  social,  political  and  educa¬ 
tional  by-products,  goes  without  saying. — And  the  tableau  of  this  vital 
and  distinctive  feature  of  Christianity — missions — would  be  incomplete 
without  the  presentation  of  (a)  Miss  Louise  Allyn,  who  has  left  behind 
her  a  legacy  of  thirty-one  years  of  significant  Christian  service  as  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Trinity  School  (Negro)  at  Athens,  Ala.,  a  legacy  which  like¬ 
wise  bestows  great  honor  upon  this  church,  (b)  Isabel  Mather  Blake 
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and  (c)  Alice  Bewer  Daghlian  each  of  whom  served  for  seven  years 
under  the  A.B.C.F.M.  in  Turkey. 


VIII 

Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 

Education  has  always  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
missionary  enterprise,  and  the  mention  of  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  missionary  work  of  Harriet  Lathrop  Winslow  and  Miss  Allyn,  and 
of  Deacon  Otis’  gift  leads  naturally  to  the  next  tableau:  First  Church 
and  Education.  We  may  begin  by  recalling  the  exposition  of  the  bibli¬ 
cal  chapter  by  the  ’teacher’’  in  the  old  Puritan  order  of  service,  a 
practice  which  had  its  roots  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  service.  Remember 
Jesus  expounding  Isa.  61  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  4).  This 
educational  part  of  the  Puritan  service  was  a  sort  of  forerunner  of  the 
later  Sunday  School,  the  first  of  which  to  be  organized  in  New  London 
was  in  connection  with  this  church  in  1816,  not  however  until  1872 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  church.  We  recall  too  the  Indian 
schools  in  this  vicinity  which  Mr.  Adams  was  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing.  That  Yale  College  was  finally  settled  in  New  Haven  rather 
than  in  Saybrook  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  our 
Gov.  Saltonstall,  who  at  its  first  commencement  held  in  New  Haven, 
in  1718,  crowned  the  occasion  with  an  elegant  oration,  given  in  Latin. 
Mr.  Adams  was  offered  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  in  1724,  but 
declined  the  honor,  preferring  to  give  himself  to  his  ministerial  call¬ 
ing.  But  he  and  Mr.  McEwen  were  both  socii  (members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees)  of  Yale  College.  Throughout  its  history,  the  relations 
between  this  church  and  Yale  and  Harvard  have  been  very  close,  both 
ministerial  and  laical.  The  missionary  munificence  of  Deacon  Asa  Otis 
has  its  educational  counterpart  in  that  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Harkness,  for 
many  years  a  contributing  member  of  this  church,  whose  educational 
philanthropies  have  of  course  not  been  confined  to  these  two  institu¬ 
tions,  nor  to  this  country  alone.  To  which  we  must  add  the  gifts  of 
Mrs.  Harkness  in  support  of  the  higher  education  of  women  both  in 
England  and  at  Connecticut  College. 

From  the  beginning  this  church  has  stood  for  an  educated  minis¬ 
try.  It  may  well  have  been  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Blinman’s 
superior  intellectual  attainments  on  the  part  of  the  Marshfield  congre- 
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gation  that  prompted  him  to  move  with  his  Welsh  friends  to  Glouces¬ 
ter.  The  Massachusetts  colonial  records  indicate  as  much.  We  read, 
"Being  invited  to  Green’s  Harbor  (Marshfield)  near  Plymouth,  he  and 
his  friends  meant  there  to  settle,  but  the  influence  of  a  few  gifted  (!) 
brethren  made  learning  or  prudence  of  little  avail.  They  compared  him 
to  a  piece  of  new  cloth  in  an  old  garment,’  and  thought  that  they 
could  do  better  without  patching.’’  And  Mr.  Blake  adds,  "It  is  clear, 
too,  that  he  left  the  pulpit  in  Marshfield,  because  the  pews  wanted  to 
get  into  it."  Similarly,  the  Rogerene  disturbances  which  disrupted  the 
peace  of  the  church  for  some  seventy-five  years  revolved  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree  around  their  aversion  to  a  well-trained,  regularly  settled  ministry. 
That  in  the  matter  of  a  well-educated  ministry,  First  Church  ranks  high 
should  appear  from  all  the  foregoing.  The  sermons  of  a  number  of 
its  ministers  were  deemed  of  sufficient  value  to  be  published,  and  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  volumes  written  by  Gershom  Bulk- 
eley  and  S.  Leroy  Blake. 


IX 

— they  have  a  zeal  for  God — according  to  knowledge . 

I  referred  awhile  back  to  the  Great  Awakening  and  to  the  causes 
which  produced  it.  That  the  times  called  for  a  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  a  new  religious  loyalty  is  without  question.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  such  men  as  Gilbert  Tennent,  Jona¬ 
than  Edwards  and  George  Whitefield  provided  the  sort  of  stimulus 
that  was  needed,  and  that  on  the  whole  its  results  in  the  founding  of 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  new  churches  and  conversions  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  at  least  twenty  thousand  did  justify  the  movement,  even  apart 
from  its  tonic  effect  upon  the  churches  generally.  But  that  it  also  ran 
to  excesses,  stirred  up  superficial  and  short-lived  religious  emotional¬ 
ism,  mob-hysteria,  dissension  and  secession,  the  history  of  our  own 
church  alone  during  Mr.  Adams’  ministry  is  witness.  The  middle 
position  which  he  took  at  that  time  between  the  too-often-injudicious 
enthusiasm  of  the  "New  Lights"  and  a  too  meticulous,  "legalistic,"  or 
intellectual  type  of  religion  is  typical  of  this  church  throughout  its 
history,  not  only  in  matters  of  theology,  but  also  as  regards  ritual  and 
church  polity.  It  has  avoided  extremes,  and  while  evidencing  firm 
religious  conviction,  it  has  usually  pursued  a  middle  path  marked  by 
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a  sweet  reasonableness,  well-balanced  judgment,  consideration  and 
discretion.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  Awakening,  while  it  welcomed 
the  revivalistic  preaching  of  Gilbert  Tennent  in  1741,  which  bore  good 
fruits  for  the  church,  it  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  fanatical  rantings 
and  ministrations  of  James  Davenport,  which  actually  harmed  the 
church;  and  it  had  no  part  as  a  church  in  the  dramatic  but  disgraceful 
"burning  of  the  books,"  which  took  place  on  March  6,  1743  at  the 
head  of  what  is  now  Hallam  St. — an  "ebullition  of  misguided  zeal," 
according  to  Miss  Caulkins’  history  of  the  town.  Mr.  Adams’  middle 
way  received  its  justification  in  the  eventual  return  to  the  fold  of  most 
of  the  erstwhile  seceders  and  in  Davenport’s  own  later  retraction  of 
his  errors. 

Again,  as  between  conformity  to  a  too  rigid  orthodoxy  and  a  too 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  religion  which  may  have  contravened 
"sound  doctrine,"  this  church  also  appears  to  have  followed  the  middle 
path.  Thus  it  was  that  while  the  church  appreciated  Mr.  Channing’s 
intellectual  gifts  and  acknowledged  his  liberty  to  speak  his  convictions, 
it  never  seemed  quite  to  "warm  up"  to  him  or  his  type  of  religious 
thinking  and  preaching,  which  must  have  been  something  too  much 
on  the  coldly  rational  side,  and  not  sufficiently  on  the  evangelical. 
Hence  no  voice  was  raised  against  his  resignation. 

A  like  liberal  indulgence  seems  to  have  been  exercised  toward 
Mr.  Byles  some  thirty  years  before  in  the  matter  of  his  High  Church 
tendencies  in  worship.  Mr.  Byles  did  go  over  to  the  Anglicanism  of  his 
noted  father,  as  Mr.  Channing  with  his  rationalism  may  be  regarded  as 
the  grand-uncle  of  American  Unitarianism.  But  if  First  Church  did 
not  take  to  Mr.  Byles’  formalism  in  worship,  neither  did  it  favor  the 
formlessness  of  the  Quaker  worship  or  the  liturgical  anarchy  of  the 
Rogerenes — another  point  involved  in  this  controversy. 

Or  again,  take  the  matter  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Puritan-Con- 
gregationalist — independence — particularly  in  the  case  of  church  polity. 
Blinman’s  whole  career,  the  church’s  evident  disapproval  of  a  certain 
ecclesiastical  Toryism  of  Mr.  Bulkeley  and  Mr.  Byles,  its  rejection  of 
the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  pointed  too  suspiciously  toward  the 
reproduction  of  an  established  church  here  in  America,  both  in  1708 
when  even  the  influence  of  Gov.  Saltonstall  who  supported  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  it  to  adopt  it,  and  then  again  in  1757,  by  which 
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time  state  pressure  urging  compliance  by  the  churches  was  still  stronger 
— such  repudiations  of  any  suggestion  of  ecclesiastical  regimentation 
or  totalitarianism  as  these  reveal  a  true  Puritan-Congregationalism 
which  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  this  church. 

Its  independence  within  its  own  household  also  stands  revealed. 
This  is  evidenced  in  the  latitude  the  church  allowed  its  ministers  in  the 
matter  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  "half-way  covenant,”  a  measure 
which  meant  different  things  in  different  churches  as  to  the  basis  of 
admission  to  the  church  and  degree  of  participating  membership,  but 
which  in  general  let  down  the  bars  for  admission,  not  requiring  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  experience  as  a  prerequisite  from  "those  who  have  great  scruple 
and  difficulty.”  It  proved  to  be  a  divisive  issue  within  the  Puritan 
churches  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Its  practice  brought 
numbers  into  the  churches,  but  not  always  of  the  best  quality.  This 
church  on  the  whole  respected  the  positions  which  its  early  ministers 
took  in  the  matter,  but  Mr.  Woodbridge,  pastor  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  by  his  vigorous  opposition  to  it  seems  to  have  determined 
the  policy  of  the  church  thereafter  in  its  rejection,  until  the  adoption 
in  1810  of  the  new  form  of  profession  of  faith  and  covenant  compiled 
by  Mr.  McEwen. 

But  this  typical  Puritan-Congregational  independence,  in  whatever 
fields  exercised,  was  again  not  carried  to  an  extreme.  It  was  not  an  abso¬ 
lute  independence  amounting  to  isolation,  nor  was  it  an  expression  of 
superiority  or  arrogance.  That  the  church  followed  a  middle  way 
between  absolute  independence  and  regimentation  by  the  state  is  also 
seen  in  the  friendly  relations  which  it  has  always  enjoyed  with  churches 
not  only  of  its  own  denomination  (we  recall  Mr.  McEwen’s  lead  in 
organizing  the  consociation  of  New  London  County  in  1815),  but  also 
with  those  of  others.  As  early  as  1708  we  find  Mr.  Saltonstall  inviting 
two  travelling  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  to  preach  in  his 
pulpit.  One  of  these  preachers,  the  Rev.  George  Keith,  later  wrote  in 
his  diary,  "The  auditory  was  large  and  well  affected.”  He  deemed  that 
worthy  of  note  on  the  part  of  one  church  toward  representatives  of  its 
not-so-long-since  persecutor  and  expatriator.  That  it  even  offered  the 
hospitality  of  the  church  to  a  visiting  French  Roman  Catholic  priest 
in  1825  or  26  for  Catholic  worship  has  already  been  commented  upon. 

I  have  referred  to  its  willingness  to  surrender  its  position  of  prestige 
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in  the  town  as  the  church,  so  that  those  of  other  denominations  might 
be  established,  first  of  all  the  Episcopal  church  in  1725.  But  to  Baptist, 
Methodist  and  churches  of  other  denominations  it  has  always  extended 
the  right  hand  of  good  fellowship  and  cooperation  in  the  spirit  of  true 
democracy. 


X 

What!  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and 

shall  we  not  receive  ill? 

Lastly,  the  church  has  had  its  share  of  hard  times.  Some  of  these 
it  suffered  in  common  with  the  colony,  others  concerned  the  church  in 
particular.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  God-orientation  of  the  early  colo¬ 
nists  that  they  saw  the  hand  of  God  in  both  blessing  and  calamity,  and 
statements  to  this  effect  stand  in  the  colonial  records.  He  was  praised 
on  the  public  records  and  on  days  set  aside  for  thanksgiving  for  a 
bountiful  harvest  and  for  good  health,  and  was  besought  in  penitence 
for  relief  from  sore  sickness,  blasting  and  dread  scourge  on  days 
also  officially  appointed  to  be  observed  with  fasting  and  prayer.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  The  Diary  of  Thomas  Minor,  kept  from  1653 
to  1 684.  The  years  1689  and  1798  were  marked  by  unusually  severe 
epidemics.  Small-pox,  yellow  fever  and  consumption  carried  many 
away.  The  year  1681  saw  the  appearance  of  a  portentous  comet  and 
was  the  occasion  for  sermons  and  widespread  searching  of  heart.  In 
his  letters  at  this  time  to  Increase  Mather  who  wrote  a  sermon  upon  it, 
Mr.  Bradstreet  remarks,  'It  is  plain  wee  need  no  enemyes  to  conspire 
our  rvine.  Our  sins  and  follies  will  doe  it  too  fast.  —  If  wee  can  keep 
God  our  freind,  no  matter  who  are  our  enemies.  But  I  fear  this  is  our 
great  wound;  wee  are  making  God  our  enemy,  &  that  upon  many 
accounts  too  long  to  write.”  We  are  reminded  of  the  burden  of  the 
prophets  Haggai  and  Malachi  in  the  request  of  the  legislature  of  Con¬ 
necticut  to  Gov.  Saltonstall  in  1714  "to  recommend  to  the  ministers 
to  inquire  strictly  into  the  state  of  religion  in  every  parish  asking,  'what 
are  the  sins  and  evils  that  provoke  the  just  majesty  of  heaven  to  walk 
contrary  to  us  in  the  ways  of  His  providence:  that  thereby  all  possible 
means  may  be  used  for  our  healing  and  recovery  from  our  degen¬ 
eracy.’  ”  Can  one  imagine  a  State  legislature  in  1942  similarly  going 
on  record? 
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A  great  snow  in  Feb.  1716-17  which  drifted  in  places  to  a  height 
of  ten  and  twelve  feet  led  Mr.  Adams  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  it, 
which  was  later  printed;  and  this  was  the  case  with  an  occurrence 
which  must  have  caused  a  tremendous  sensation  at  the  time,  namely 
’'that  awful  thunder-clap  which  struck  the  Saltonstall  [4th]  meeting 
house  in  New  London  on  Aug.  31,  1735.’’  The  sermon  was  delivered 
on  the  following  Sunday,  Sept.  7,  upon  the  text:  "I  answered  Thee  in 
the  secret  place  of  thunder.”  Ps.  81:7.  Sermons  such  as  these  were 
concluded  with  an  ’Improvement”  especially  designed  to  drive  home 
the  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  occurrence.  Mr.  Blake  prints  in  full 
the  Improvement  of  this  sermon.  It  alone  fills  nearly  seven  pages. 

Joshua  Hempstead  was  present  when  the  thunder-clap  occurred. 
He  writes  in  his  diary,  "Sund.  31,  fair  in  foren.  Mr.  Adams  pr.  at 
noon.  It  clouded  over  Thick  and  Raind  smartly  and  when  Mr.  Adams 
stood  up  and  began  prayer  a  Tereble  Clap  of  Thunder  and  Lightning 
came  Struck  meeting  house  in  Divers  places,  and  struck  Divers  persons 
it  pleased  God  to  Spare  al  our  Lives.  But  Edwn  Burch  a  young  man 
newly  for  himself,  and  he  was  struck  more  fattaly  and  Died. — Divers 
others  Mazed  and  Litely  hurt,  it  is  supposed  about  40  Struck  Down.” 

Mr.  Adams’  ’  Improvement”  urged  the  need  of  something  very 
Awakening  to  Rouze  us  out  of  that  deep  Security,  into  which  many  of 
us  were  fallen.  But  this  alone  will  not  do;  It  may  startle  and  make  us 
tremble,  but  we  shall  soon  get  over  it  and  return  again  to  folly,  unless 
the  Lord  please  to  send  down  his  Effectual  grace,  to  pour  out  the  Spirit 
of  grace  and  Supplication  to  Accompany  it.”  Mr.  Adams  relates  that 
the  Lord  had  a  while  since  sent  earthquakes  among  them,  and  a  violent 
wind  only  that  year,  "And  now  we  in  this  place  have  been  encom¬ 
passed  with  this  Terrible  Fire;”  so  the  Lord  can  speak  on  occasion  as 
well  as  in  the  still,  small  voice — he  is  in  both,  for  the  amendment  of 
our  hearts  and  lives. 

And  I  must  close  this  record  of  hardships  with  the  American 
Revolution.  Indeed  it  caused  all  the  communions  in  America  to  suffer 
severely.  Mr.  Woodbridge  died  in  1776  and  for  eleven  years  there¬ 
after  the  church  was  without  a  regular  pastor,  at  a  time  when  it  most 
stood  in  need  of  a  strong  guiding  hand.  The  blunt  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  precarious  times  and  the  low  state  of  the  church’s  treasury  war¬ 
ranted  it  in  engaging  preachers  by  the  year,  month  or  Sabbath  only. 
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At  this  distance,  and  after  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Revolution* 
we  are  inclined  to  idealize  those  days.  In  reality  they  were  dark,  ter¬ 
rible  years.  They  were  times  of  poverty,  famine,  disease,  of  confusion 
and  continual  alarms,  especially  here  in  New  London,  when  a  ship 
bearing  British  troops  might  be  sighted  off  the  coast  any  day.  They 
were  days  of  lawlessness,  disorder  and  misrule,  with  most  of  the  men 
in  the  army  or  navy — and  the  church  without  a  pastor.  Considering  the 
circumstances,  it  is  little  short  of  a  miracle  that  the  church  survived  at 
all.  Many  did  not.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  in  1776  there 
were  something  like  ten  male  and  forty-five  female  members.  One 
small  comfort  we  may  derive:  Benedict  Arnold,  for  some  reason,  at 
least  did  not  burn  the  church  in  1781,  although  St.  James’  Church,  then 
located  down  upon  the  Parade,  together  with  its  burial  ground,  did 
fall  a  victim  to  his  avenging  fury.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  position  which 
the  church  had  come  to  occupy  in  the  community  and  to  the  feeling  of 
its  indispensability  that  the  town  did  not  let  it  die;  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  with  the  return  of  the  men  from  the  war,  even  set  about  building 
a  new  church,  poor  as  its  members  were.  "But,”  says  Mr.  Blake,  ''the 
spiritual  life  of  this  church,  which  had  receded  from  the  high  mark 
reached  in  the  Great  Awakening  of  nearly  half  a  century  before,  into 
the  darkness  almost  of  spiritual  death,  did  not  fully  recover  its  tone  till 
the  nineteenth  century  was  well  under  way.” 

It  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  spiritual  recovery  did  get  under  way 
in  a  movement  still  continuing,  of  which  we  are  heirs  and  in  which  we 
are  participants.  It  is  a  meaningful  thing  for  a  particular  ecclesiastical 
fellowship  in  America  to  be  celebrating  a  three  hundredth  anniversary. 
May  the  illustrious  past  of  this  church,  with  its  roots  struck  so  deeply 
into  New  England  soil,  be  but  prophetic  of  a  corresponding  growth  in 
the  future;  and  in  a  spiritual  sense,  "may  the  latter  glory  of  this  house 
be  greater  than  the  former.”  Therefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed 
about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  earnestly  strive  to  keep 
faith  with  these  our  fathers  in  Christ,  realizing  that  apart  from  us  they 
shall  not  be  made  perfect. 
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Officers  and  Organizations  oj  the  Church 

May  1942 


OFFICERS 


Minister — Rev.  George  Avery  Neeld 
Church  Assistant — Miss  Marian  H.  Story 


Clarence  G.  Brooks  1943 
Garabed  K.  Daghlian  1944 
Arthur  L.  Hjortland  1945 
Albert  G.  Rapp  1948 


DEACONS 

Norman  M.  Ruddy  1946 
Henkle  S.  Scott  1947 
Ralph  P.  Smith  1947 
George  Whittlesey  1947 


DEACONESSES 


Mrs.  George  A.  Benner  1945 
Miss  Susan  R.  Boss  1943 
Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Gardner  1944 
Mrs.  Graham  S.  Hislop  1947 


Mrs.  Leila  Blake  Latham  1948 
Mrs.  Horace  C.  Learned  1946 
Mrs.  Charles  Prentis,  Jr.  1947 
Mrs.  Clark  E.  Smith  1947 


TRUSTEES 

Nathan  Belcher  1948  Miss  Kate  Huntley  1943 

Malcolm  M.  Scott  1944 


Church  Clerk — Miss  Jane  Cobb 
Assistant  Clerk — Miss  Marian  Monroe 
Treasurer — C.  Harrison  Whittemore 
Assistant  Treasurer — Malcolm  M.  Scott 
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COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN 


Committee  for  Church’s  Service  to  Service  Men — Albert  W.  Butterfield 

Committee  on  Tercentenary — Nathan  Belcher 

Committee  on  Young  People’s  Work — Mrs.  Richard  Faulkner 

Music  Committee — Malcolm  M.  Scott 

Committee  on  Scouting — Joseph  A.  Silva 

Flower  Committee — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Hjortland 

Finance  Committee — Allen  B.  Lambdin 

Sexton — George  M.  Chapin 


MEMBERS  OF  FIRST  CHURCH  CHOIR  —  MAY  1942 


SOPRANOS 


Miss  Jane  Cobb 
Mrs.  John  T.  Conway 
Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Hjortland 
Mrs.  Allen  B.  Lambdin 


Miss  Arlen  Lambdin 
Miss  Barbara  Lambdin 
Mrs.  Donald  G.  Prince 
Mrs.  Albert  G.  Rapp 


ALTOS 


Miss  E.  Alverna  Burdick 
Mrs.  Phyllis  L.  Canfield 
Mrs.  John  J.  Connors 


Miss  Anna  G.  Hield 
Mrs.  James  E.  Maher 
Miss  Lois  Pond 


TENORS 


Francis  E.  Payne 


Henkle  S.  Scott 


BASSES 


Malcolm  M.  Scott 


Paul  F.  Laubenstein 


Choir  Director — Frederick  S.  Weld 
Organist — Mrs.  Beatrice  Hatton  Fisk 
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ORGANIZATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  —  MAY  1942 


Name 

Enrolment 

Leader 

Sunday  School 

Department: 

Cradle  Roll  . 

35 

Mrs.  Albert  W.  Butterfield 

Beginners 

25 

Mrs.  Richard  L.  Faulkner 

6  teachers 

Primary  . 

24 

Mrs.  Hibbard  N.  Alexander 

5  teachers 

Junior 

40 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Hislop 

7  teachers 

Intermediate-Senior 

.  45 

Miss  Marian  H.  Story 

7  teachers 

Home 

22 

Mrs.  Joseph  Maynard 

Total  .  . 

.  .  191 

General  Superintendent 

Miss  Louise  H.  Allyn 

Secretary-Treasurer  . 

. 

Sidney  H.  Moon 

Men’s  Forum 

.  ca.  50 

Ralph  P.  Smith 

Women’s  League  . 

.  ca.  50 

Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Smith 

Mizpah  Circle, 

King’s  Daughters  . 

60 

Mrs.  Ray  Lundahl 

Evening  Guild 

.  .  61 

Mrs.  George  C.  Robert 

Young  People’s  Society 

25 

Miss  Barbara  B.  Lambdin 

Girl  Scouts 

12 

Mrs.  Hibbard  N.  Alexander 
Miss  Marian  H.  Story 

Boy  Scouts 

25 

William  R.  Caird 

Church  membership  May 

1942  634 
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BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE 
FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
IN  NEW  FONDON 


by  Paul  F.  Laubenstein 
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BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
IN  NEW  LONDON,  1642-1942 

EIGHTH  OLDEST  LIVING  CHURCH  IN  CONNECTICUT 

by  Paul  F.  Laubenstein 

I.  PASTORATE  OF  RICHARD  BLINMAN,  1642-1658 

Richard  Blinman,  non-Conformist  minister  of  Chepstowe,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  England,  founded  the  church  in  Gloucester,  Mass,  in 
1642;  was  pastor  there  until  1651,  when  he  migrated  with  most  of 
his  congregation  to  New  London  (then  Pequot  Plantation);  pastor 
here  until  1658.  Also  worked  among  Indians  and  preached  at  Mystic 
and  Pawcatuck.  Returned  to  England  in  1660. 

Worship  first  held  in  Robert  Parke’s  barn  1651-1655,  located  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Hempstead  and  Granite  Sts.  (1)  First  Meet¬ 
ing  House  built  in  1655,  in  what  is  now  Bulkeley  Square;  used  until 
about  1682.  Purchased  by  James  Avery  in  1684  and  moved  to  Poquon- 
nock  Plain,  where  he  added  it  to  the  house  which  he  had  built  in  1656. 
It  stood  until  July  20,  1894,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  See  pho¬ 
tograph  page  74. 

(The  first  minister  of  whom  any  mention  is  made  in  New  London 
was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peters,  uncle  of  Mrs.  James  Winthrop,  Jr.  He 
was  chaplain  of  the  garrison  at  Saybrook,  and  was  associated  with  John 
Winthrop,  Jr.  here  in  1646  ’for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the 
plantation.” ) 

Thomas  Minor’s  Diary  (1653-1684)  begun,  a  valuable  source 
book  of  the  period.  Coming  from  England  on  the  Arabella  in  1630, 
Thomas  Minor  helped  to  found  the  towns  of  New  London  and  Ston- 
ington,  as  well  as  the  First  Church  at  the  latter  place,  of  which  he  was 
a  deacon.  Previously  a  member  of  First  Church  of  New  London. 


Three  Hundredth  Anniversary 
II.  PASTORATE  OF  GERSHOM  BULKELEY,  1661-1665 

Son  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley,  the  first  minister  (non-Conform- 
ist)  of  Concord,  Mass.  Never  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church, 
atlhough  the  town  wished  it.  Married  Sarah,  daughter  of  President 
Chauncey  of  Harvard  College.  Became  pastor  (1667)  of  Wethersfield 
Church.  An  able  physician  and  surgeon,  he  left  the  ministry  in  1677 
to  practice  medicine  in  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Author  of  pamphlet,  'Will  and  Doom,  or  The  Miseries  of  Con¬ 
necticut  by  and  under  an  Usurped  and  Arbitrary  Power,”  (1692);  also 
of  a  volume  on  the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures.  Inscription  upon  his 
tombstone  in  Wethersfield  reads:  "He  was  honorable  in  his  descent; 
of  rare  abilities,  extraordinary  industry,  excellent  learning,  master  of 
many  languages,  exquisite  in  his  skill  in  divinity,  physic  and  law,  and 
of  a  most  exemplary  and  Christian  life.  In  certam  beatae  resurrec- 
tionis  repositus.” 


III.  PASTORATE  OF  SIMON  BRADSTREET,  1666-1683 

Second  son  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet  of  Massachusetts. 

Rogerene  Movement  had  its  beginnings. 

Opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  Half-way  Covenant  church  mem¬ 
bership,  whereby  persons  were  admitted  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
for  themselves  or  for  their  children,  without  making  public  profession 
of  the  Christian  faith,  and  becoming  identified  with  the  church  in  full 
membership. 

Church  records  begin  from  day  of  Bradstreet’s  ordination,  October 
5,  1670.  They  list  twenty-four  persons  in  full  communion  with  the 
church  on  that  date  and  embrace  the  names  of  Avery,  Miner,  Morgan, 
Meades,  Douglas,  Smith,  Parker,  Hough,  Nichols,  Royce,  Prentice, 
Rogers,  Gallup,  Keeney,  Coyte,  and  Lewis. 

First  "daughter  church”  founded  at  Stonington  (Road  Church) 
1674. 

(2)  Second  Meeting  House  (Bradstreet)  built  1680-1682,  just 
west  of  the  first  one;  destroyed  by  fire  in  1694. 
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Bradstreet  kept  a  Journal  entitled  a  Breif  Record  of  remarkable 
Providences  and  Accidents”  (1664-1683);  also  wrote  "Remembrances 
of  the  greatest  changes  in  my  Life.” 

The  "dreadful  comet”  of  1681  caused  great  searchings  of  heart. 
Interim  pastors  1683-1691:  Edward  Oakes,  Thomas  Barnet. 


IV.  PASTORATE  OF  GURDON  SALTONSTALL,  1691-1708 

Fitzjohn  Winthrop  declares  the  Town’s  acceptance  of  him  to 
the  ministry. 

Members  in  full  communion  1691,  thirty-three.  During  his  min¬ 
istry,  one  hundred  and  forty-one  admitted  to  the  church.  A  bell  pro¬ 
cured  for  the  church,  the  first  in  the  town  and  in  New  London  county, 
1691,  replacing  the  older  drum  used  to  summon  worshippers.  Half¬ 
way  Covenant  membership  practiced. 

Saltonstall  Meeting  House  (3rd)  completed  1698;  new  bell  (2nd) 
presented  by  Gov.  Winthrop.  Last  church  on  old  site;  struck  by  light 
ning  in  1735,  badly  shattered,  but  repaired;  used  until  1785. 

Two  solid  silver  communion  cups  presented  to  the  church  by 
Christophers  and  Picket,  owners  of  the  ship  Adventure  1699 — the  first 
of  sixteen  historic  communion  cups  acquired  by  the  church  (see  account 
in  Year  Book  for  1919-20,  pp.  28-30). 

Second  daughter  church  founded  at  Groton  1704. 

The  church  exercises  its  privilege  of  dissent  from  the  Connecticut 
Saybrook  Platform  1708,  as  smacking  too  much  of  an  established 
church  system. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  repealing  a  law  for  the  purpose, 
makes  it  possible  for  Mr.  Saltonstall  to  be  elected  governor  of  the 
state,  May,  1708;  with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  and  Fitzjohn  Winthrop, 
the  third  member  of  this  church  to  be  so  honored. 

In  a  sermon  commemorating  Mr.  Saltonstall’s  death  (1724), 
Dr.  Cotton  Mather  said,  "We  will  not  call  him  a  star,  but  even  a 
constellation  of  the  most  fulgid  endowments.” 
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V.  PASTORATE  OF  ELIPHALET  ADAMS,  1708-1753 

Last  minister  settled  by  the  Town. 

Called  "the  father  of  all  the  Indian  Missionary  work  done  in  his 
neighborhood.”  Pastor  of  the  Uncas  family,  and  was  responsible  for 
the  opening  of  the  Indian  schools  at  Lyme  among  the  Niantics,  and  at 
Groton  among  the  Pequots. 

Twice  appointed  to  preach  the  election  sermon  before  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Legislature,  1710,  1733. 

Under  Mr.  Adams,  "a  happy  revival  in  1721,  the  period  of  deep¬ 
est  darkness  in  New  England.” 

The  third  daughter  church  organized  in  the  North  Parish,  now 
Montville,  1722. 

Mr.  Adams  offered  the  presidency  of  Yale  College  in  1724;  trus¬ 
tee  of  Yale  1720-1740. 

St.  James’  Episcopal  Church  founded  1725.  First  Ecclesiastical 
Society  of  New  London  formed  January  23,  1726-7,  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  church,  rather  than  the  Town  Meeting.  With  the  advent 
of  other  denominations  (Baptist  Church  in  Waterford  1726),  the 
Town  ceases  to  be  the  (Congregational)  Parish. 

The  ’awful  thunder-clap”  of  August  31,  1735,  killing  one  wor¬ 
shipper  and  damaging  the  church. 

The  church  preserves  an  even  keel  during  the  emotional  excesses 
of  the  Great  Awakening,  at  its  height  1741-1743.  Eighty-two  members 
added  to  the  church  in  1741.  Samson  Occum  converted,  influential 
apostle  to  the  Indians.  Defection  of  the  Separates  (New  Lights) 
and  the  establishment  of  The  Shepherd’s  Tent  (Truman  St.  near  Blin- 
man),  New  London’s  only  '  theological  seminary.”  The  Burning  of 
the  Books  (at  head  of  Hallam  St.)  March  6,  1743.  George  Whitefield 
preaches  in  New  London  1745,  and  again  in  1763. 

September  3,  1742,  the  church  by  vote  adopts  its  official  name: 
The  First  Church  of  Christ  in  New  London. 

The  church  repaired  and  enlarged,  and  a  new  bell  (3rd)  hung 
in  the  renovated  belfry  1746. 

Mr.  Adams  active  in  Connecticut  pioneer  home  missionary  move¬ 
ment  to  Rhode  Island. 

Timothy  Green,  notable  New  London  printer,  publishes  ten  ser- 
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mons  of  Mr.  Adams — still  extant. 

In  the  interim  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Byles,  services  con¬ 
ducted  by  deacons,  neighboring  ministers,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Adams,  eldest  son  of  the  late  pastor. 

October  17,  1757,  the  church  again  refuses  to  admit  the  Saybrook 
Platform  as  a  rule  of  discipline. 


VI.  PASTORATE  OP  MATHER  BYLES,  JR.,  1757-1768 

Son  of  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  and  great  grand¬ 
son  of  Increase  Mather. 

Ordained  November  18,  1757.  Membership  one  hundred  and 

sixty. 

An  eloquent  preacher,  as  his  father. 

Continues  practice  of  Half-way  Covenant. 

Climax  and  subsidence  of  Rogerene  disturbances  1766. 

After  resignation,  Mr.  Byles  receives  Episcopal  ordination  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  D.D.  from  Oxford.  Rector  in  Boston  and  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  where  he  dies  1814. 


Vll.  PASTORATE  OF  EPHRAIM  WOODBRIDGE,  1769-1776 

Grandson  of  Ephraim  Woodbridge,  first  pastor  of  the  Groton 
Church. 

A  minister  of  strong  Calvinistic  convictions. 

Piety  at  a  low  ebb,  and  growing  religious  indifference,  largely  due 
to  practice  of  Half-way  Covenant,  in  use  for  over  a  hundred  years  in 
the  churches.  Woodbridge’s  ministry  an  emphatic  protest  against  the 
Half-way  covenant.  He  insisted  that  persons  who  were  received  into 
the  church  should  have  an  experience  of  renewing  grace  and  make  a 
public  confession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  nor  would  he 
acknowledge  any  church  membership  which  was  not  justified  by  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  change  of  heart.”  He  also  refused  to  baptize  the  children 
of  those  who  were  not  in  full  communion  with  the  church. 

Membership  at  outbreak  of  Revolution  about  fifty-five. 
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THE  INTERIM  PERIOD,  1776-1787 
THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

A  period  of  general  confusion  and  moral  disintegration.  Owing 
to  financial  poverty  of  church,  its  low  spiritual  state,  and  the  dilapi¬ 
dated  condition  of  the  meeting-house,  which  made  it  unfit  for  services 
in  the  cold  weather,  services  may  have  been  omitted  during  a  portion 
of  this  time.  Interim  pastors  included  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  the 
Rev.  Emerson  Foster,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Wolcott,  the  Rev.  William 
Patten,  the  Rev.  John  Murray.  January,  1780,  the  church  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  St.  James’  Church  (then  on  the  Parade)  for  worship, 
during  the  severity  of  the  season.-’  This  church  was  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  New  London,  September  6,  1781. 

In  1784,  the  Saybrook  Platform,  which  constituted  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  a  sort  of  Congregational  presbytery  was  disestablished  and 
liberty  was  granted  to  Christians  of  every  name. 

The  last  sermon  in  the  Saltonstall  Meeting  House  is  believed  to 
have  been  preached  by  the  Rev.  Roswell  Cook  of  the  North  Parish, 
August  23,  1786. 


VIII.  PASTORATE  OF  HENRY  CHANNING,  1787-1806 

Uncle  of  William  Ellery  Channing,  Unitarian  leader. 

Erection  of  the  Channing  Meeting  House  (4th),  the  first  on  the 
present  site,  by  means  of  subscriptions  made  mostly  "in  kind.”  Con¬ 
tained  square  pews.  Method  of  renting  pews  adopted  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  meeting  house.  In  use  from  1787  to  1849.  In 
1794  a  new  bell  (4th)  provided. 

1793 — Methodist  Church  organized. 

In  1795  the  church  votes  against  a  proposed  quasi-Presbyterian 
consociation  of  New  London  County  churches,  confirming  its  consist¬ 
ently  held  position  in  re  the  Saybrook  Platform. 

Between  1797  and  182  5  the  Society  makes  repeated  provision  by 
way  of  a  singing  school  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of 
Psalm  singing. 

The  Yellow  Fever  and  drought  of  1798;  111  deaths  in  a  popula- 
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tion  of  about  2800. 

1804- — First  Baptist  Church  organized. 

Channing’s  emergent  Unitarianism  revealed  in  the  profession  and 
covenant  used  at  the  reception  of  new  members,  which  he  substituted 
for  the  more  evangelical  one  in  use;  one  of  the  earliest  formal  state¬ 
ments  of  modern  Unitarianism.  Mr.  Channing  influential  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  his  nephew’s  views.  Increasing  indifference  to  and  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  his  ministry  finally  leads  to  his  resignation. 


IX.  PASTORATE  OF  ABEL  McEWEN,  1806-1856  (I860) 

Descended  from  Scotch  Covenanters. 

President  Timothy  Dwight  of  Yale  preaches  the  ordination  sermon. 

Membership  about  200  in  1806;  from  1806  to  I860,  accessions  to 
the  church  numbered  728. 

Half-way  Covenant  done  away  with  in  Mr.  McEwen’s  ministry,  also 

Marked  improvement  in  moral  and  spiritual  tone  of  church  and 
community  noted. 

1807 — Dwight’s  Psalms  and  Hymns  adopted  for  use  in  public 
worship. 

Mr.  McEwen  introduces  week-day  prayer  meetings  and  religious 
instruction;  encourages  restoration  of  family  worship;  promotes  im¬ 
proved  observance  of  Sunday. 

1810 — A  more  evangelical  Profession  of  Faith  and  Covenant 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  McEwen  and  accepted  by  the  church — really  a  revision 
of  the  pre-Channing  statement. 

1815 —  Mr.  McEwen  prominent  in  originating  a  more  democratic 
association  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  London  County. 

1816 —  July  28.  Beginning  of  Sunday  School  work  in  church  and 
town  with  opening  of  a  school  at  home  of  Miss  Matilda  Wright.  Ses¬ 
sions  held  in  Conference  House  1819- ;  removed  to  the  church  in  the 
early  twenties. 

Mr.  McEwen  initiates  movement  to  organize  Domestic  Missionary 
Society  of  Connecticut,  to  rehabilitate  destitute  and  pastorless  churches 
of  the  State.  In  1880  merged  with  the  Missionary  Society  of  Con¬ 
necticut  (established  1798). 
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1819 —  Conference  or  Sessions  House  erected — on  site  of  present 
Parish  House. 

1820 —  The  Oodooville  Female  Seminary  in  Ceylon  founded  by 
Harriet  Lathrop  Winslow,  a  member  of  this  church.  Her  husband  was 
the  first  missionary  to  Ceylon. 

1821 —  Formation  of  New  London  Sewing  Society  in  the  church, 
working  for  both  foreign  and  home  missions.  Later  became  Ladies’ 
Home  Missionary  Society  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Women’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society. 

1825 —  First  organ  installed  in  the  church  —  money  raised  bv 
subscription. 

A  service  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
conducted  in  the  church  by  visiting  French  Bishop  Chevereaux- — an 
afternoon  service. 

1826- 1860 — Mr.  McEwen  a  member  of  the  Yale  Corporation. 

1831 — A  new  bell  (5th)  purchased  for  the  church. 

1835 — The  Second  Congregational  Church  in  New  London  or¬ 
ganized — fourth  daughter  church.  Adopted  the  confession  and  cove¬ 
nant  used  by  the  parent  church.  This  church  worshipped  for  six 
months  (1834-35)  in  Second  Church  building  before  its  dedication, 
while  Channing  Meeting  House  was  undergoing  repairs. 

1846 — Degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  Mr.  McEwen  by  Union 
College. 

1848 -  A  collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  'recently  compiled  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  general  association  of  this  state”  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Dwight’s  Psalm  Book. 

1849- 51 — The  congregation  worshipped  in  the  Methodist  Church 
(then  at  the  corner  of  Union  and  Methodist  Sts.)  while  the  present 
church  was  being  built.  Last  service  in  Channing  Meeting  House  held 
September  30,  1849,  Dr.  McEwen’s  sermon  text  being  Psalm  102:14. 

1850- 51 — Present  church  building  erected — first  to  be  of  stone 
(local  granite).  Cost  about  $43,000.00.  Architect  Leopold  Eidlitz, 
New  York.  Provided  with  slip  style  pews,  and  a  new  organ  (Hook 
and  Hastings). 

1854— Dr.  McEwen  relinquishes  active  ministry  of  church. 

1856 — Thomas  P.  Field,  professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Amherst  College,  called  to  be  associate  pastor  of  the  church. 
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X.  PASTORATE  OF  THOMAS  P.  FIELD  (1856)  1860-1876 


A  member  of  the  faculty  of  Amherst  College: 

1837-39  as  tutor 

1853-56  as  professor  of  English  Literature 

1876-86  as  college  librarian,  professor  of  biblical  history 

and  pastor  of  the  college  church. 

1859— June  12 — Primary  Department  of  Sunday  School  organized. 

1861 — Degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  Mr.  Field  by  Amherst 
College. 

1865 — Dr.  Field  preaches  notable  sermon  from  steps  of  City  Hall 
upon  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

1868 — Second  Congregational  Church  destroyed  by  fire;  extended 
free  use  of  First  Church  during  repairs  upon  their  own. 

1870 —  A  new  Hook  and  Hastings  organ  installed,  and  choir  gal¬ 
lery  made  to  connect  with  side  galleries.  Mr.  A.  Jantz,  organist. 

1871 —  A  new  hymn  book,  Songs  for  the  Sanctuary,  adopted. 

1872 —  Voted  that  the  Sunday  School  be  recognized  "as  an  essen¬ 
tial  and  life-giving  branch  of  the  church,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
maintained." 

1875 —  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  organized. 

1876 —  Present  church  bell  (6th)  purchased;  by  arrangement  with 
the  Town  used  to  summon  Town  meetings,  to  sound  fire  alarms,  to 
ring  the  midday  bell  and  the  curfew. 

1876 — Parsonage  at  corner  of  Huntington  and  Federal  Sts.  left 
to  the  church  by  Mrs.  Susan  I.  Potter;  occupied  by  the  Revs.  Mr. 
Bacon,  Blake  and  Danforth. 

Dr.  Field  called  "an  inspiring  example  of  the  religion  he  pro¬ 
fessed"  and  "a  preacher  who  wore  well." 


XI.  PASTORATE  OF  EDWARD  WOOLSEY  BACON,  1877-1886 

1878 —  June— Weekly  envelope  offering  system  introduced. 

1879 —  Deacon  Asa  Otis’  legacy  of  funds  eventually  totaling  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  left  to  the  A.B.C.F.M.;  in  part  used  to 
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establish  missions  in  Japan,  China,  Africa  and  Mexico;  one  important 
project  being  the  founding  of  the  Angola  Mission  in  Portuguese  West 
Africa  in  1880. 

May  18 — The  Blackhall  St.  Mission  School  opened  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  this  church,  under  leadership  of  John  G.  Crump  and  John  C. 
Nichols;  from  1887  to  1898,  C.  W.  Chapin  was  superintendent.  Sun¬ 
day  School  and  preaching  services  held.  Mission  closed  in  1908. 

Free  Parish  Library  made  possible;  available  with  opening  of 
the  Parish  House. 

1880 —  Church  Improvement  Society  begun;  organized  as  Mizpah 
Circle  in  1894,  and  in  1907  took  again  its  original  name.  Original 
purpose  to  aid  in  building  and  furnishing  the  Parish  House. 

Parish  House  begun;  pending  completion,  the  lecture  room  of 
Fdrst  Baptist  Church  used  for  13  months — 1880-81. 

1881 —  Parish  House  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $15,000.00. 
Occupied  in  September.  Site  given  by  Leonard  C.  Learned;  much  of 
money  raised  by  women  of  the  church.  It  housed  the  new  Parish 
Library. 

1883 — Baptismal  font  placed  in  church  in  memory  of  Emily 
Chew  by  her  husband,  Horace  Coit. 

1885 —  The  Rev.  Edward  K.  Rawson,  U.  S.  N.,  minister  for  six 
months  during  illness  of  Mr.  Bacon. 

Membership  this  year,  259.  Contributions  for  General  Bene¬ 
ficence  at  home  and  abroad,  $4,254.89;  Gifts  for  Use  in  this  Parish 
and  City,  $2,747.83.  Total  aggregate  ordinary  contributions  for  the 
year,  $7,002.72. 

1886-  — The  Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society  organized. 

"His  fine  scholarship,  his  fearlessness,  his  kindness  and  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  poor  and  unfortunate  have  endeared  him  to  the  hearts 
of  New  London  people  of  all  creeds  and  classes.”  (From  editorial 
in  The  New  London  Day,  August  23,  1886,  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Bacon’s  resignation  because  of  ill  health.) 
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DIRECTORY  OF  SERVICES  DURING  MR.  BACON’S  MINISTRY 

Sunday: 

9:30  A.  M.  Bible  School  at  Blackhall  St.  Mission 
10:45  A.  M.  Public  Worship  and  Preaching 
2:30  P.  M.  Bible  School — Senior  Department  in  the  Church 

Primary  Department  at  the  Rear  of  the  Conference 
House  (until  building  of  Parish  House  in  1881) 

In  1886,  hour  of  meeting  changed  to  12:15  p.  m. 

3:45  P.  M.  Public  Worship  and  Preaching 

7:00  P.  M.  Pastor’s  Class  for  Young  People,  during  Winter 

Celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  other  month,  beginning  with  January 


Wednesday: 

2:30  P.  M.  Ladies’  Home  Missionary  Society,  at  private  houses 
7:00  P.  M.  Teachers’  Meeting  to  study  the  Sunday  School  Lesson 

Thursday: 

-  P.  M.  Women’s  Prayer  Meeting,  at  private  houses 

7:30  P.  M.  Service  at  Blackhall  St.  Mission,  conducted  by  pastor 
and  church  members 


Friday: 

7:00  P.  M.  Prayer  Meeting.  Preparatory  Service  on  Friday  preceding 
Lord’s  Supper 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  of  each  month  at  3,  the 
Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  at  private  houses 
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XII.  PASTORATE  OF  S.  LEROY  BLAKE,  1887-1902 

1888 —  The  publishing  of  church  ’’Year  Books”  begins,  with 
report  for  the  year  1887;  continues  until  1935. 

Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  formed. 

1889 —  Chinese  S.  S.  Class  begun;  continues  until  1908. 

1890 —  February  5 — Bethany  Chapel  dedicated,  replacing  Black- 
hall  St.  Mission  School;  continues  until  1908. 

The  church  "adopts”  as  its  foreign  missionaries  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  N.  Ransom  in  Amanzimtote,  Natal,  South  Africa,  toward  the 
support  of  whose  work  it  contributes  until  1921. 

1892 — Home  Department  of  the  Sunday  School  organized  with 
60  members.  Enrolment  in  S.  S.  january  1,  1893,  309;  in  Bethany 
Chapel  1  50,  making  a  total  of  526  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church. 

1895 — Tablets  erected  in  the  church  in  memory  of  Dr.  McEwen 
and  Dr.  Field. 

1897 —  Membership  of  church  January  1,  474;  on  January  1, 
1887,  262. 

1898 —  Sunday  evening  service  changed  from  4  to  7:30  p.  m. 

1899 —  The  hymnal  In  Excelsis  introduced,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
Responsive  Readings  in  the  service. 

From  January  1,  1887  to  January  1,  1897  the  church  gave  to 
foreign  missions  $15,850.25;  to  home  missions  $11,262.76;  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association  $2,681.94. 

Mr.  Blake  is  the  author  of  The  Early  History  of  the  First  Church 
of  Christ,  Neiv  London,  Conn.,  1897;  The  Later  History  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  New  London,  Conn.,  1900;  The  Separates,  1902,  and 
The  Book\  or,  When,  and  by  Whom,  the  Bible  Was  Written,  1886. 
In  all  ways,  Mr.  Blake’s  was  a  substantial  ministry. 

XIII.  PASTORATE  OF  J.  ROMEYN  DANFORTH,  1903-1940 

1903 — January  1 — Membership,  444. 

1907 —  Men’s  Club  organized. 

1908 —  Evening  service  changed  from  7:30  to  5  p.  m. 

1909 —  Miss  Louise  Allyn  begins  her  work  in  Trinity  School, 
Athens,  Ala. 
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1910 —  Electric  lights  installed  in  the  church  in  memory  of 
Henry  R.  Bond. 

191 1—  Mr.  Danforth  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  A.M.A. 

Junior  Society  of  C.E.  organized;  reorganized  in  1920  and  again 
in  1933. 

Junior  Department  added  to  the  Sunday  School. 

1912 —  Cradle  Roll  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  S.  S. 

1913 —  Mizpah  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters  organized. 

1913 — The  Hon.  George  F.  Tinker  died;  for  30  years  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  S.  S. 

1916 — The  church  incorporated,  and  the  First  Ecclesiastical 
Society  dissolved  (organized  1726-27);  trustees,  a  church  council  and 
finance  committee  created. 

Deaconesses  elected  and  placed  on  a  parity  with  reelected  deacons. 
Deacons  begin  to  be  elected  for  a  six-year  term. 

Every  member  canvass  instituted. 

1918 —  Parish  House  used  as  an  emergency  hospital  for  influenza 

cases. 

Individual  communion  service  adopted. 

Iron  fence  set  up  around  church  property. 

Bronze  markers  placed  on  fence  on  State  Street  side. 

1919 —  The  church  raises  nearly  $9,000.00  for  the  Pilgrim  Me¬ 
morial  Fund;  this  is  augmented  by  a  gift  of  $100,000.00  from  "one 
of  our  summer  congregation.” 

Troop  4,  Boy  Scouts  and  Acorn  Troop,  Girl  Scouts  organized;  in 
1921,  Thistle  Troop. 

Honor  Roll  (First  World  War)  of  church  and  congregation 
numbers  76,  including  three  gold  stars. 

Friday  prayer  meeting  changed  to  a  Wednesday  mid-week  service. 

Women’s  League  organized  to  integrate  all  of  the  women’s 
church  activities. 

Union  Lenten  services  started. 

1922 — Church  membership  passes  the  500  mark,  with  518  en¬ 
rolled  as  of  January  12,  1923. 

1924 — The  budget  plan  adopted. 
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1925 —  The  hour  of  S.  S.  changed  from  12:15  to  9:30  a.  m. 
Membership  in  all  departments,  311. 

1926 —  Monthly  choral  vespers  begun,  5  p.  m. 

1927—  — Benevolences  of  the  church  reach  their  peak  with  $8,557.50 
contribute d;  membership  of  church,  596. 

1928 —  Membership  passes  600  mark,  with  602  enrolled  as  of 
January  13,  1928. 

February  to  June,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  make  a  tour  of  Europe 
and  the  Holy  Land;  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Chapman  preaching  during 
Mr.  Danforth’s  absence. 

1929 —  New  hymnal  secured — Hymns  for  the  Living  Age. 

Present  church  floor  laid. 

1931 —  Present  volunteer  choir  organized,  replacing  quartet  choir; 
Mr.  Allen  B.  Lambdin,  director. 

1932 —  Church  records  deposited  in  the  State  Library  at  Hartford 
in  the  interest  of  preserving  the  early  records  of  Connecticut.  State 
provides  photostatic  copy,  now  in  Town  library. 

1935 —  Mr.  Clark  V.  Poling  secured  as  assistant  pastor.  Ordained 
in  the  church  October  8,  served  until  March  6,  1938;  one  of  the  four 
army  chaplains  who  went  down  with  the  torpedoed  transport  Dorches¬ 
ter  in  the  North  Atlantic  Feb.  3,  1943,  voluntarily  giving  their  life 
jackets  that  others  might  live. 

Mr.  Poling  organizes  the  Church  of  the  Little  Children. 
Intermediate  Society  of  C.E.  organized. 

1936 —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  embark  on  trip  around  the  world 
1938 — Philip  H.  Ward  called  as  assistant  minister,  served  until 

August  25,  1940. 

1940 — Purchase  of  the  new  parsonage  at  50  Granada  Terrace. 

Mr.  Danforth’s  a  well-organized,  genial  and  fruitful  ministry. 
Died  June  6,  1940. 

From  September  through  December,  1940,  the  Rev.  Nicholas 
Shepler  served  as  supply  preacher. 

XIV.  PASTORATE  OF  GEORGE  AVERY  NEELD,  1941- 

Pastorate  began  January  1,  1941. 

Installed  October  28,  1941. 

Membership  May  1942 — 634 
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1642-1942 


DEACONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  1942 


1.  Thomas  Park  (Blinman’s  brother-in-law) 

chosen  about 

1651 

2.  John  Smith . 

1655 

3.  William  Douglas . 

before 

1665 

4.  William  Hough . 

about 

1670 

5.  Joseph  Coit . 

1690 

6.  William  Douglas,  Jr. . 

before 

1696 

7.  Clement  Miner  (son  of  Thomas)  . 

chosen  about 

1683 

8.  John  Plumbe . 

1700 

9.  Timothy  Green  (printer) . 

1721 

10.  Thomas  Fosdyke  (precentor)  .... 

chosen 

1732 

11.  Pygan  Adams  (son  of  Eliphalet)  . 

1758 

12.  John  Hempstead  (son  of  Joshua)  . 

« t 

1770 

13.  Joseph  Harris . 

1 1 

1782 

14.  William  Douglas . 

t  < 

1782 

15.  Timothy  Green  (son  of  printer) 

<  < 

1788 

16.  Robert  Manwaring . 

1788 

17.  John  Arnold . 

« « 

1794 

18.  Oliver  Chapman  .  . 

i  < 

1796 

19.  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington  .... 

« t 

1799 

20.  Guy  Richards . 

t  < 

1803 

21.  Thaddeus  Brooks . 

1 1 

1817 

22.  Hon.  Elias  Perkins* . 

1 1 

1817 

23.  Stephen  Peck . 

1 1 

1817 

24.  Isaac  Chapel . 

<  t 

1817 
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DEACONS  (Continued) 

25.  William  P.  Cleaveland . "  1830 

26.  Ebenezer  Learned . "  1840 

27.  Asa  Otis  (philanthropist) . "  1840 

28.  William  H.  Coggshall . "  1854 

29.  Andrew  M.  Frink* . "  1854 

30.  John  W.  Tibbits . "  1854 

31.  Cortland  Starr . "  1854 

32.  William  H.  Starr . "  1865 

33.  William  C.  Crump . "  1865 

34.  Adam  F.  Prentis . ”  1867 

35.  Joshua  C.  Learned . "  1867 

36.  Jesse  H.  Wilcox . '  1878 

37.  Hon.  George  E.  Starr* . "  1883 

38.  Hon.  William  Belcher . "  1883 

39.  James  E.  Goddard . "  1883 

40.  Henry  Lufler . "  1893 

41.  Pliny  M.  Harwood . "  1900 

42.  C.  W.  Chapin . "  1900 

43.  Henry  P.  Palmer . "  1902 

44.  Norman  M.  Ruddy  "  1907 

45.  George  Whittlesey . "  1908 

46.  George  H.  Scott . "  1908 

47.  George  S.  Palmer . "  1911 

48.  Robert  J.  Carey  . . ”  1920 

49.  Howell  S.  Bennet . "  1934 

50.  Garabed  K.  Daghlian . "  1936 

51.  Arthur  L.  Hjortland  . . "  1938 

52.  Clarence  G.  Brooks . "  1938 

53.  Albert  G.  Rapp . "  1940 

54.  Ralph  P.  Smith . "  1941 

55.  Henkle  S.  Scott . "  1941 

56.  Simon  C.  Fraser . "  1943 
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DEACONESSES  OF  THE  CHURCH  1916-1942 


The  six  original  deaconesses 
Miss  Susan  Royce  Boss 
Mrs.  A.  V.  DeWitt 
Mrs.  Horace  C.  Learned 

Mrs.  Clark  E.  Smith  . 

Mrs.  George  A.  Benner 
Mrs.  Stephen  A.  Gardner  . 

Mrs.  Leila  Blake  Latham  . 

Mrs.  Graham  S.  Hislop 
Mrs.  Charles  Prentis,  Jr.  . 


elected  1916: 

Mrs.  Henry  Lufler 

Mrs.  George  D.  MacDonald 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Young 

. elected  1917 

.  "  1918 

.  “  1932 

.  "  1936 

.  "  1941 

.  "  1941 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  CHURCH  1916-1942 


The  three  original  trustees  elected  1916: 

Nathan  Belcher  Mrs.  James  Hislop 

George  D.  MacDonald 


Viggo  E.  Bird 
Nathan  Belcher 
Sidney  H.  Miner  . 
Miss  Kate  Huntley 
Malcolm  M.  Scott* 


elected  1920 
1921 
1923 
"  1927 

1938 


*  Mayors  of  New  London. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  FIRST  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

1816-1942 

1.  Matilda  Wright . appointed  1816 

2.  Ezra  Chappell . "  1818 

3.  Ebenezer  Learned . 

4.  Eunice  Law . 

5.  John  W.  Tibbitts . "  - 

6.  James  P.  Bradley . 

7.  Mr. - Camp . "  - - 

8.  Joshua  C.  Learned . "  1863 

9.  Washington  W.  Sheffield . "  1868 

10.  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Field . "  1875 

11.  Charles  F.  Huntington . 1876 

12  Washington  W.  Sheffield .  ”  1877 

13.  Herbert  J.  Crocker . "  1881 

14.  John  G.  Crump . "  1882 

15.  Rev.  E.  W.  Bacon . "  1883 

16.  Homer  R.  Stoughton . "  1884 

17.  Hon.  George  F.  Tinker . ”  1885 

18.  George  Whittlesey . "  1915 

19.  Stanley  Jordan . ”  1918 

20.  Howell  S.  Bennet . "  1919 

21.  Elihu  S.  Tuttle . "  1925 

22.  Herbert  W.  Hicks . "  1928 

23.  Andrew  Cunningham . "  1931 

24.  Henry  G.  Conklin . "  1935 

25.  Clark  V.  Poling . "  1935 

26.  George  A.  Wragg . "  1936 

27.  Rev.  Clark  V.  Poling . "  1937 

28.  Howell  S.  Bennet . "  1938 

29.  Albert  G.  Rapp . "  1940 

30.  Louise  H.  Allyn . M  1941 
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MINISTERS  FROM  FIRST  CHURCH 

1.  Simon  Bradstreet,  1671-1741,  son  of  the  third  minister  of  First 
Church. 

2.  Joseph  Coit,  1673-1750,  son  of  Deacon  Coit. 

3.  William  Adams,  1710-1793,  son  of  Eliphalet  Adams,  and  a  supply 
preacher  during  the  American  Revolution. 

4.  John  Avery,  1752-1791. 

5.  John  Ross,  1783-1876  (Presby.). 

6.  Joshua  Huntington,  1786-1819,  second  son  of  Deacon  Huntington. 

7.  Nathan  Douglas,  1787-1866. 

8.  Nathaniel  Hewitt,  D.D.,  1788-1867  (Presby.). 

9.  Daniel  Huntington,  1788-1858;  third  son  of  Deacon  Huntington. 

10.  Charles  Thompson,  -  d.  1855. 

11.  Thomas  Huntington,  1793-1867  (Baptist). 

12.  John  Caulkins  Coit  1797-1863  (Presby.). 

13.  William  Harris,  b - d.  ca.  1870  (Baptist  and  Episc.) 

14.  John  Ferguson,  b. - d.  ca.  1870. 

15.  Joseph  Hurlbut,  1799-1875  (Presby.). 

16.  Thomas  Winthrop  Coit,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  1803-1885  (Episc.),  author 
and  professor  in  Berkeley  Divinity  School. 

17.  Thomas  Douglas,  1807-1895. 

18.  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Coit,  D.D.,  1808-1869  (Episc.),  brother  of 
No.  1 6  above. 

19.  Robert  McEwen,  D.D.,  1808-1883,  son  of  Abel  McEwen. 

20.  Elisha  C.  Jones,  1808-1872,  a  Fellow  of  Yale  College. 

21.  George  Richards,  1816-1870,  grandson  of  Deacon  Huntington;  a 
Fellow  of  Yale  College. 

22.  Robert  Coit  Learned,  1817-1867. 

23.  John  Euclid  Elliott,  1829-1888. 

24.  William  H.  Starr,  1834-1912,  son  of  Deacon  William  H.  Starr. 

25.  Frederick  L.  Chapell,  1836-1900  (Baptist). 

26.  Thomas  Allender,  1836-1869. 

27.  John  Allender,  1840-  ca.  1909. 

28.  James  Hunter,  1859 — (Presby.),  living  in  Yieldshields,  Carluke, 
Scotland. 
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MINISTERS  (Continued) 

29-  C.  Perley  Tinker,  1864-  ,  son  of  Hon.  George  F.  Tinker 

(Meth.) . 

30.  Christopher  St.  Clair,  1875-1934. 

Identified  with  the  church  through  family  connections: 

Joshua  Coit,  1832-1907,  for  many  years  Sec.  of  the  Mass.  Home  Miss. 
Society. 

Dwight  W.  Learned,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  1848-1943,  missionary  to  Japan 
and  professor  in  the  theological  department  of  Doshisha  College, 
Kyoto. 

John  Calvin  Goddard,  1852-1945,  son  of  Deacon  James  E.  Goddard. 
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THE  CHURCH’S  COMMUNION  SERVICE  1699-1819 


One  of  the  treasured  inheritances  of  the  First  Church  is  its  collec¬ 
tion  of  communion  silver,  consisting  of  sixteen  cups  given  to  the 
church  by  friends  and  members  within  a  period  covering  three  of  the 
centuries  of  its  existence.  Although  the  church  has  been  using  the 
individual  communion  service  since  1918,  it  nevertheless  still  employs 
four  of  its  historic  cups  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in 
serving  the  minister  and  the  assisting  deacons. 

In  the  winter  of  1698,  the  ship  Adventure  was  ice-bound  in  New 
London  harbor.  The  following  year,  its  owners,  Christophers  and 
Picket,  presented  two  cups  to  the  church  in  recognition  of  the  many 
acts  of  kindness  rendered  to  the  captain  and  crew  during  its  enforced 
stay  here.  These  cups  were  the  beginning  of  the  collection  and  bear 
the  inscription: 


THE  GIFT  OF  THE  OWNERS  OF  THE 
SHIP  ADVENTURE  OF  LONDON 

1699 


The  next  two  read: 

BELONGING  TO  THE  FIRST 
CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
ATT  NEW  LONDON 

1724 

The  following  year  two  cups  were  given  in  memory  of  Governor 
Saltonstall,  the  inscriptions  reading: 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  HONBLE 
GURDON  SALTONSTALL,  ESQR. 

TO  THE  FIRST  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 
IN  NEW  LONDON 

1725 
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The  seventh  cup,  in  memory  of  his  widow,  reads: 

THE  GIFT  OF  MARY  SALTONSTALL 
TO  THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  NEW  LONDON 

1726 

Next  in  order  come  two  cups  which  commemorate  the  Fox  family 
living  on  Fisher’s  Island,  necessitating  a  voyage  across  the  Sound  to 
attend  service.  The  inscriptions  read: 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  WIDOW  ELIZA  FOX  TO  THE 
FIRST  CHURCH  IN  N.  LONDON 
1742 


The  tenth  cup  is  inscribed: 

GIVEN  TO  THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  NEW  LONDON 
BY  ELIZABETH  RICHARDS 
RELICT  OF  GUY  RICHARDS,  ESQ. 

1793 

Then  follow  four  cups,  gifts  of  the  same  donor,  engraved: 

GIVEN  TO  THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  NEW  LONDON 
BY  HARRIET  LEWIS 
RELICT  OF  JAMES  LEWIS,  ESQR. 

1819 

The  fifteenth  was  the  gift  of  Deacon  Jedediah  Huntington’s 
daughter,  and  reads: 

THE  GIFT  OF  ELIZABETH  MOORE  HUNTINGTON 
TO  THE  FIRST  CHURCH,  NEW  LONDON 

1819 

The  last  cup  is  inscribed: 

THE  GIFT  OF  SOPHIA  RICHARDS  TO  THE 
FIRST  CHURCH,  NEW  LONDON 

1819 

To  celebrate  the  century  mark  for  the  six  youngest  cups  of  the 
historic  collection,  on  December  14,  1919,  Mr.  Danforth  preached  a 
commemoration  sermon  entitled  'Our  Inheritance,”  using  as  his  text 
John  4:38.  At  this  time  the  entire  collection  was  placed  on  the  Com¬ 
munion  Table. 
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Compiled  and  Revised 
by 

Elsie  DeWitt 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FIRST  CHURCH 

MAY  10,  1942 

Compiled  ana  Revised  by 
Elsie  Df.Witt 


Names  or  initials  in  parentheses  following  a  woman’s  name  are  those  of 
her  husband;  small  w  signifies  widow. 

Under  some  surnames  there  are  deviations  from  strict  alphabetical  order 
of  Christian  names  due  to  family  groupings. 

Members  are  listed  under  the  names  they  bore  on  May  10,  1942,  so  far  as 
information  is  available. 


Date  of  Admission 

1927  Ackerman,  Annie  M. 

1927  Ahlgren,  Ethel  Hansen  (C.  O.) 
1941  Alexander,  Henrietta  Pepper 

(H.  N.) 

1920  Allen,  Lewis  Ira,  Jr. 

1898  Allyn,  Annie  Hislop  (G.  S.) 
1897  Allyn,  Harriett  May 
1885  Allyn,  Louise  H. 

1917  Alquist,  Nettie  Wade  (C.  V.) 
1933  Andrews,  Isaac  B. 

1933  Andrews,  Frances  (I.  B.) 

1940  Ansel,  Charles  Hamlin 
1931  Appleby,  Mollie  J.  (w  A.  B.) 

1931  Appleby,  Erma 

1926  Avery,  Edna  Lowery  (Latham) 
1913  Ayen,  Albert  George 
1920  Bailey,  Charles  S. 

1920  Bailey,  Anne  Smith  (C.  S.) 

1910  Baldwin,  Bernard  B. 

1910  Baldwin,  Harry  V. 

1932  Barnes,  Harry  Alfred 
1932  Barnes,  Joseph  Howard,  Jr. 
1924  Barnes,  Lucille  Norman 

(T.  D.  F.) 

1903  Barrows,  Jennie  Parks  (E.  R.) 


1930  Baxter,  John  B. 

1930  Baxter,  Florence  (J.  B.) 

1932  Baylis,  John  Stansbury,  Jr. 

1891  Beckwith,  Lizzie  A.  (W.  D.) 

1905  Belcher,  Nathan 

1929  Belcher,  Ruth  Tyler  (Nathan) 
1942  Belcher,  Nathan,  II 
1938  Belcher,  Theodate  Edith 
1938  Belcher,  William  W.,  Ill 
192  5  Belden,  Eugene  Seabury 
1916  Bemis,  Irene  Elizabeth 
1907  Benner,  Nettie  Hahn  (w  G.  A.) 
1920  Bennet,  Howell  S. 

1920  Bennet,  Margaret  H.  (H.S.) 

1890  Bennett,  Alice  Clark  (w  H.  H.) 
1923  Bent,  Howard 

1933  Beyer,  Nellie  Dorsey  (J.  A.) 

19 18  Bird,  Viggo  Edward 

1 9 1 8  Bird,  Anita  Parker  (Y.  E.) 

1891  Blake,  Annie  Gilbey  (w  Alfred) 

1906  Bligh,  Maud  Conrad  (Mrs.) 
1896  Bliven,  Mary  F.  (w  Nelson  H.) 

1931  Blocher,  William  Foster 
1931  Blocher,  Alice  L.  K.  (W.  F.) 
1940  Bloomer,  Bessie  Florence 
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1922  Bobnick,  Joseph  J. 

1893  Bolles,  Annie  Mitchell  (Mrs.) 

1937  Booth,  Evelyn  Monroe 
1891  Booth,  James  Walker 

1930  Booth,  Helen  Harvey  (J.  W.) 
1929  Booth,  Sally  Way 
1927  Booth,  William  George 
1902  Boss,  Susan  Royce 

1916  Bragaw,  Chester  Griswold 

1920  Bragaw,  E.  Townsend,  II 
1932  Branch,  Dorothy  Turner  (W.) 
1929  Brennan,  Elizabeth  Quinn 

(J.L.) 

1929  Briggs,  Frank  C. 

1935  Briggs,  Frank  Calvin 

1935  Briggs,  Amber  Austin  (F.  C.) 
1927  Brooks,  Dr.  Clarence  G. 

1923  Brooks,  Jessica  Smith  (L.  E.) 
1902  Brown,  Barbara  Ann 

1934  Brown,  Mary  Long  (w  G.  F.) 
1932  Buehrig,  Eleanor  Berntsen 

(M.  M.) 

1893  Bugher,  Mary  Canal  (w  A.) 
1898  Bull,  Abbie  J.  (w  Edward) 

1921  Burch,  Edward  Moore 

1921  Burch,  Jennie  Munn  (E.  M.) 

1917  Burgess,  Annie 

1927  Burr,  Florence 

1930  Butler,  Margaret  Baxter 

(Hamilton) 

1939  Butterfield,  Albert  W. 

1939  Butterfield,  Ethel  D.  (A.  W.) 

1928  Butterworth,  Monica  Matteson 

(w  John  R.,  Jr.) 

1924  Byrd,  Elizabeth  Clarke  (J.  H.) 
1924  Caird,  Caroline  M. 

1927  Caird,  William  R. 

1932  Caird,  E.  Dorothy 

1940  Caird,  Robert  David 

1894  Cameron,  Donald 

1932  Camillucci,  Dorothy  King 

(Bruno) 

1917  Candee,  Alice  Ella 

1895  Canfield,  Florence 

1920  Canfield,  Phyllis  (w  C.  L.) 

1923  Carter,  Patricia  Young  (R.  L.) 
1913  Cary,  E.  Josephine  (w  R.  J.) 

1922  Cary,  Mary  Josephine 

1929  Castagna,  Dolores  Parmelee 

( Anthony) 

1895  Caulkins,  Florence  May 
1895  Chandler,  Emilie  Geer  (E.  L.) 

1935  Chapman,  Dorothy  Foster  (H.) 

1938  Chapin,  George  M. 


1891  Chapin,  Annette  Serafin  (G.  M.) 
1922  Chappell,  Catherine  Foster 

(E.F.) 

1898  Chappell,  Constance  Morgan 

(w  Henry  C.) 

1922  Chappell,  Laurence  A.,  Jr. 

1916  Cheney,  Estella  E.  (w  Albert) 
1924  Church,  Beulah  Boss  (w  J.  R.) 
1924  Church,  Mary 

1938  Clark,  Ant je  Verkade  (D.B.,Jr.) 

1916  Clark,  Ethel  Smith  (w  D.  B.) 

1920  Clark,  Hilda  Young  (E.  W.) 
1924  Clark,  Susan  Church  (D.  H.) 
1924  Clarke,  Estella  B.  (J.  Wm.) 
1924  Clarke,  Marion  E. 

1938  Cobb,  Jane  Carroll 
1937  Cobbledick,  M.  Robert 

1937  Cobbledick,  Irene  (M.  R.) 

1941  Cobbledick,  Marilyn  Irene 
1891  Coit,  Fanny  Learned 

1908  Cole,  Lucy  Wright  (H.  M.) 

1905  Coles,  Joseph  H. 

1906  Cone,  Annabelle 

1938  Conley,  Jane  Dunbar  (W.  P.) 
1938  Connor,  John  A.,  Jr. 

1938  Connor,  Barbara  Jane 

1942  Connor,  Margaret  Louise 

1926  Coombs,  Lena  (w  Wm.  T.) 

1897  Cooper,  Louise 

1932  Corliss,  John  Donald 
1895  Cox,  Helen  Goss  (W.  H.) 

1915  Crane,  Nancy  K.  (w  V.  EA 
1932  Crocker,  Jean  Patterson 

(Clayton) 

1923  Cruise,  Edgar 

1921  Cruise,  Harold  W. 

1917  Cruise,  Isabel  Austin  (H.W.) 

1922  Cruise,  Mildred  Phillips 

(W.  H.) 

1921  Cruise,  William  Edward 
1917  Cunningham,  Mabel  Parker 

(J.T.) 

1929  Curless,  Barbara  Marshall 

(George) 

1917  Cutler,  Austin  Tracy 

1927  Cutler,  Eunice  Jenkins  (A.  T.) 
1895  Cutler,  Jennie  Tracy  (F.  R.) 

1922  Daghlian,  Garabed  K. 

1922  Daghlian,  Alice  B.  (G.  K.) 

1938  Daghlian,  Louise  S.  C. 

1937  Daghlian,  Haroutune  K. 

1937  Daghlian,  Margaret  Rosa 

(H.K.) 

1937  Daghlian,  Helen  Mary 
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1908  Dale,  Lucy  Williams  (Alex.) 
1903  Danforth,  Prudence  L. 

( w  Rev.  J.  R.) 

1917  Danforth,  James  Romeyn  III 
1917  Danforth,  Theodore  L. 

1941  Danforth,  Florence  C.  (T.  L.) 
1890  Davidson,  Louise  M.  (w  A.  G.) 
1887  Davis,  Anna  Dart  (w  F.  W.) 
1907  Davis,  Fannie  F. 

1911  Dean,  Marion  Gray  (w  J.  W.) 

1932  Deane,  Edna  Davis  (w  F.  L.) 

1933  Deane,  Elizabeth  Etta 

1912  DeWitt,  Elsie  VanDyck 
1920  Dolbeare,  Walter  G. 

1920  Dolbeare,  Lillian  (W.  G.) 

1910  Douglass,  Florence  B.  (A.  C.) 
1938  Draycott,  Henry  H. 

1938  Draycott,  Nellie  W.  (H.  H.) 

1941  Draycott,  Shirley  Ellen 
1938  Dunbar,  Robert  Havens 
1938  Dunbar,  Shirley 

1919  Duncklee,  Elmer  Ross 

1919  Duncklee,  Mildred  B.  (E.  R.) 

1942  Dunning,  Horace  A. 

1942  Dunning,  Ruth  T.  (H.  A.) 

1942  Dunning,  Ruth  Pirie 

1931  Early,  Maria  Gallup  (E.  A.) 
1941  Eaton,  Everett  Morton 

1941  Eaton,  Jean  E.  (E.  M.) 

1917  Edgar,  William  J.  B. 

1937  Egger,  John  Horton 

1924  Eglise,  Charles  A. 

1942  Eklund,  June  Marie 

1925  Ennis,  LeRoy  Henry 
1929  Eve,  Elizabeth  Prentis 

(E.  A.,  Jr.) 

1942  Fakoury,  Virginia  Rose 

1942  Falconer,  William  Leslie 

1941  Faulkner,  Bertha  Backus  (R.  L.) 

1897  Faulkner,  Mary  Lyon  (Mrs.) 

1902  Ferger,  Theodore 

1914  Ferrell,  Neliie  (w  F.  G.) 

1909  Ferrell,  Palmer  C. 

1920  Ferrell,  Mildred  H.  (P.  C.) 

1940  Ferrell,  Doris  Evelyn 

1922  Fesler,  Wallace  D. 

1932  Finch,  Louise  Menzie  (G.  P.) 
1932  Fisk,  Frederick 

1920  Fitch,  Grace  Mussel  (w  F.  H.) 
1920  Fitch,  Frederic  A. 

1907  Fletcher,  Paul  W. 

1922  Fletcher,  Robert  G. 

1922  Flint,  Hilda  Vogt  (M.  B.) 

1907  Forbes,  Viola  H.  (A.  D.) 


1938  Forbes,  Donald  A. 

1926  Ford,  Edith  Tyler  (R.  S.) 

1935  Foster,  Marjorie  Smith  (Donald) 
1895  Fraser,  Jean  C. 

1895  Fraser,  Minnie  W.  (w  G.  W.) 
1914  Fraser,  Simon  Campbell 

1908  Fraser,  Ruth  Hedlund  (S.  C.) 

1913  Fray,  Minnie  J.  (w  Wm.) 

1888  Freeman,  Madeleine  H. 

1926  Gagnon,  Marjorie  Wolfe  (J.  E.) 
1926  Gardner,  Florence  L.  (S.  A.) 

1926  Gardner,  Florence  L. 

1923  Gavitt,  Marjorie  Booth  (M.  A.) 
1908  Geer,  Leon  A. 

1923  Geer,  Margaret  Darling  (L.  A.) 
1929  Gernon,  Louise  Schultz  (J.  D.) 
1891  Gillanders,  Annie  Mitchell 

(w  Frank) 

1911  Gilmore,  Elizabeth  Brown 

(C.  W.) 

1887  Goddard,  Mary  Dart  (w  R.  H.) 

1912  Gorton,  Louise  Phillips 

(w  H.  .H.) 

1929  Graham,  Katherine  (w  R.  A.) 
1921  Grant,  Margaret  Lorn 
1916  Grant,  Thomas  John 

1924  Greenleaf,  Julia  Booth  (A.  C.) 
1933  Gronsand,  Gunvor  M. 

1896  Guest,  Mary  Cameron 

(w  J.  W.) 

1914  Gunderson,  Gertrude 
1916  Guthrie,  Edward  Eugene 
1916  Guthrie,  Edward  James 
1916  Guthrie,  Dorothy  W.  (E.  J.) 
1916  Guthrie,  Jessie  Duff 

1916  Guthrie,  James  McMurchie 

1916  Guthrie,  John  Waddell 
1924  Haas,  Ralph  Bevan 

1927  Hairyes,  William  H. 

1929  Hale,  Evan  Presley 

1917  Hale,  Grace  Maynard  (E.  P.) 
1942  Hall,  Arthur  Lawrence 

1924  Hall,  Margaret  Wragg  (P.  E.) 

1925  Halliwell,  Frank  W. 

1925  Halliwell,  Thomas  L. 

1927  Hansen,  Clifford  William 
1925  Hansen,  Howard  C. 

1932  Hansen,  Mildred  Christine 
1941  Hansen,  Theodore  N. 

1941  Hansen,  Harriet  L.  (T.  N.) 

1898  Harding,  Fiorina 

1912  Hardwick,  Cassie  Scott  (w  J.) 

1942  Harris,  Ruth 
1927  Harris,  Willard  D. 
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1927  Harris,  Edna  G.  (W.  D.) 

1929  Harrison,  Eva  Conklin  (W.  J.) 

19 18  Harwood,  Lee 

1888  Harwood,  Oril  A.  (w  P.  M.) 

1895  Harwood,  Ida  Mae 

1882  Haskins,  Rose  Matilda 

1929  Hauser,  Frederick  Arnold 

1924  Havagamian,  Charles 

1924  Havagamian,  Mary  S.  (Charles) 

1929  Haviland,  Audrey  Cruise 

(A.  C.) 

1892  Hedlund,  Huldah  S.  (wGustaf) 

1902  Hedlund,  Mathilda  E. 

1913  Hedlund,  Louise  Marguerite 
1929  Hedlund,  Guy  Walford 

1940  Hefferman,  Elizabeth 

Cruickshank  (Clarence  B.) 
1935  Heineman,  Alma  L. 

1927  Hendrickson,  Karl  T. 

1937  Hendrickson,  Harold  V. 

1941  Hendrickson,  Elsie  Astrid 

1942  Hendrickson,  Elston  Eric 

1941  Henry,  Florence  Hinton 
1927  Hicks,  Herbert  W. 

1927  Hicks,  Winnifred  D.  (H.  W.) 
1929  Hicks,  H.  Douglas  W. 

1898  Hield,  Annie  Graham 
1915  Highmore,  Gladys  Pettigrew 

(W.L.) 

1897  Hinds,  Alice  Faye  Darrow 

( w  A.  D. ) 

1927  Hirshfield,  Marjorie  Prentis 

(J.  A.) 

1903  Hislop,  Frances  Peckham 

(w  Graham  S.) 
1932  Hislop,  Elizabeth  Ann 

1938  Hislop,  Catherine  Shiels 

1939  Hislop,  Jean  Balfour 
1935  Hjortland,  Arthur  L. 

1935  Hjortland,  Alice  Berry  (A.  L.) 

1942  Hjortland,  Marilyn  Louise 

1923  Holth,  Torbjon  Einer 

1924  Horner,  Fannie  (w  W.  F.) 

1929  Houston,  Alan  Nelson 
1897  Houchins,  A.  J. 

1920  Howard,  Isabel  Greig  (Mrs.) 
1927  Huffman,  Ferissa  Jenkins  (L.  J.) 
1929  Huggins,  Lettie  H.  (w  W.  J.) 
1882  Huntley,  Kate 
1924  Hutchison,  James 
1922  Hutchison,  Harold  W. 

1932  Irvine,  Dorothy  Jenkins  (L.  F.) 
1912  Jarvis,  Gertrude  Serafin 

(James) 


1932  Jarvis,  Katherine  Gertrude 
1917  Jerome,  Isabella  Palmer 

(w  Peter) 

1920  Jerome,  Palmer  F. 

1920  Jones,  Dorothy  Fraser  (M.  C.) 
1913  Jones,  Hazel  Wade  (A.  W.) 
1911  Jordan,  Stanley 
1913  Jordan,  Elsie  Hodges  (Stanley) 

1936  Karr,  Ina  Childs  (Arthur) 

1897  Keeney,  Elizabeth  Cooper 

(w  C.  M.) 

1899  Kelsey,  Bessie  I.  (George) 

1898  Kenney,  Adelia  M.  (w  Charles) 
1935  Kenyon,  Keith  Boyd 

1935  Kenyon,  May  Boyd  Legg  (Mrs.) 
1895  Kessler,  Augustus  T. 

1910  Kielhorn,  Eloise  Whittlesey 

(Loyd  V.) 

1942  Kimball,  Norman  Lester 
1942  Kimball,  Miriam  G.  (N.  L.) 

1926  Kumpitsch,  Florence  Fesler 

(Paul  M.) 

1932  LaBrie,  Doris  Deane  (wW.  H.) 

1937  LaBrie,  Edna  Edythe 
1922  Lambdin,  Allen  Bennett 
1922  Lambdin,  Hazel  T.  (A.  B.) 

1932  Lambdin,  Arlen  Virginia 

1936  Lambdin,  Barbara  Bennett 

1941  Lambdin,  Ann  Curtis 
1935  Langdon,  Raymond  Edward 

1927  Langdon,  Roger  Frederick 

1942  Lanphear,  Marion  S.  (wF.  M.) 
1924  Lanphear,  Anne  E. 

1924  Lanphear,  Ursula  M. 

1892  Latham,  Leila  Blake  (w  J.  R.) 
1922  Latham,  James  Howland 

1925  Latham,  John  Robinson 
1935  Latham,  Ruth  West  (J.  R.) 

1939  Latham,  William  S. 

1917  Latimer,  Catherine  Hardwick 

(T.H.) 

1924  Laughrey,  Gertrude  Phillips 

(H.  B.) 

1874  Learned,  Anna  Coit 

1899  Learned,  Frances  P.  (w  H.  C.) 

1938  Lee,  Edna  Walsh  (Lamar) 

1911  Lee,  Emma  Mower  (w  B.  H.) 
1924  Leib,  Hazel  Patten  (w  D.  D.) 
1913  Lewis,  Charles  Alonzo 

1913  Lewis,  Ida  Sistare  (C.  A.) 

1929  Lewis,  M.  Stanton 

1934  Lewis,  Nicholas 

1934  Lewis,  Hertha  C.  M.  (N.) 

1934  Lewis,  Frank  Nicholas 
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1934  Lewis,  Alfred  Richard 

1940  Lewis,  Mildred  Anna 
1895  Libby,  Josiah  Walter 

1933  Linke,  May  Marie 
1942  Lok,  Gerald  John 
19 18  Lougee,  Esther  P. 

1929  Lougee,  Francis  Gilman 
1929  Lowery,  George  H.  R. 

1929  Lowery,  Jeannette  M.  (G.H.R.) 
1929  Lowery,  George  Willis 

1941  Lowery,  Lorraine  C.  (G.  W.) 

1928  Ludwig,  Matilda  Lowery  (G.  E.) 

1921  Lundahl,  Mae  B.  (Ray) 

1936  Lyman,  Frieda  Gley  (Wm.  ) 
1926  Lyon,  Beatrice  Cinnamond 

(K.S.) 

1920  MacDonald,  Dr.  Alan  Leslie 
1914  MacDonald,  George  Cameron 
1891  MacDonald,  George  D. 

1891  MacDonald,  Jessie  M.  (G.  D.) 
1924  MacDougall,  Esther  Maynard 

(George) 

1911  MacFarlane,  Archibald  S. 

1922  MacKay,  Angus,  Jr. 

1922  MacKay,  Hugh  Morrison 
1938  Mackay,  William 

1938  Mackay,  Jessie  P.  (William) 
1938  Mackay,  Euphemia  Crawford 
1938  Mackay,  Richard  C. 

1922  MacKenzie,  Donald 

1922  MacKenzie,  Nellie  Cant  (D.) 

1934  Magner,  Elin  Hendrickson 

(D.  V.) 

1941  Manning,  Stuart  H. 

1941  Manning,  Marguerite  Ann 

(S.H.) 

1923  Marquardt,  Ruth  Wragg  (Ira) 

1929  Marshall,  Hillman  C. 

1938  Marshall,  Laura  (H.C.) 

1929  Martin,  Madeline  Cruise  (C.  E.) 
1922  Mather,  Edna  Mason  (C.  T.) 

1931  Mathewson,  Edna  L.  (C.  N.) 
1917  Mattson,  E.  Cameron  Austin 

(w  J.  A.) 

1941  Mattson,  Austin  Cameron 
1941  Mattson,  Lillian  E. 

1941  Mattson,  Jean  Mae 

1921  May,  Harris  Samuel 

1897  Maynard,  Annie  W.  (w  Jos.) 
1895  Maynard,  Fannie  Strickland 

(w  F.  A.) 

1916  Maynard,  Robert  John 

1932  McCarthy,  Gertrude  Christensen 

(Leo  V.) 


1914  McCarthy,  Thomas  Leslie 
1936  McFee,  Ruth  Deane  (Mrs.) 
1933  McGovern,  Mary  Emma 
1908  McGugan,  James  E. 

1935  Mclntire,  Charles  H. 

1935  Mclntire,  Dana  L. 

1935  Mclntire,  Ruth  K.  (D.  L.) 

1927  McKee,  Mary  Bute  (w  Daniel) 

1927  McKee,  Mary  C. 

1907  McMahon,  Maud  Rogers  (F.  E.) 
1898  McMaster,  Elizabeth  Boss 

(R.  H.) 

1905  McMoran,  Bertha  E. 

1890  McQueen,  Robert 

1891  McQueen,  Martha  Hobbs 

(Robert) 

1903  Meadnis,  J.  Harry 
1900  Meadnis,  Constance  Blake 

(J.H.) 

1926  Meadnis,  Lyman  H. 

1932  Mears,  Frances  Hansen 

(J.  T.,  Jr.) 

1929  Menzie,  William  Young 
1932  Miller,  Vera  Crane  (Ray) 

1895  Miner,  Lucy  Bishop  (w  S.  H.) 
1914  Miner,  Sidney  Bishop 

1916  Miner,  Waldo  Lawrence 
1924  Miner,  Helen  Collins  (W.  L.) 
1940  Miner,  Nancy  Goodwin 

1940  Miner,  W.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

1893  Mitchell,  Isabelle  E. 

1917  Monroe,  Marion  E. 

1928  Moon,  Sidney  H. 

1938  Moon,  Spencer  W. 

1938  Moon,  Elsie  Reichert  (S.  W.) 
1938  Moon,  Naomi  Jane 
1877  Moore,  Mary  T.  (Mrs.) 

1934  Moran,  Louiejune  (W.  J.) 

1888  Morgan,  George  Curtis 
1942  Morgan,  Patricia  Joan 
1932  Morrison,  Mildred  L. 

1927  Mosher,  Kenneth  D. 

1893  Muir,  Jean  Laing  (w  Wm.) 

1917  Murphy,  Eunice  (W.  E.) 

1911  Murray,  John  Duncan 
1919  Murray,  William  Booth 
1919  Murray,  Ruth  Lounsbury 

(W.  B.) 

1927  Nagle,  Cecilia  Carr  (T.  J.) 

1895  Nason,  Julia  Crosby  (Wm.  L.) 

1928  Neale,  Marion  Moon  (R.  E.) 

1941  Neeld,  Rev.  George  Avery 
1941  Neeld,  Agnes  Scudder  (G.  A.) 
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1891  Neff,  Benjamin 
1883  Nevins,  Anna  Louisa 
1882  Nevins,  Cornelia  L. 

1922  Niles,  Gertrude  B.  (H.  V.) 
1906  Nilsen,  Olive  Lewis  (Andrew) 
1942  Nitsche,  Elmer  Albert 
1942  Nitsche,  Ruth  B.  (E.  A.) 

1926  Noonan,  Virginia  Fesler  (J.  J.) 

1922  Northrop,  John  Henry 
1917  Nye,  Irene 

1941  Olsen,  Phyllis  S.  (Ray) 

1924  O’Neill,  Esther  Tuttle  (Merlin) 
1932  Orton,  Ruth  Clark  (I.J.) 

1939  Osborn,  Marcia  D. 

1926  Owens,  Rowena  Harwood 

(L.  C.) 

1928  Pahlberg,  Charlotte  E. 

1942  Paige,  Ruth  Hill  (w  J.  W.) 
1942  Paige,  Jean 

1915  Palmer,  Mary  B.  (w  F.  C.) 

1924  Parks,  Elizabeth  Caird  (H.  F.) 
1896  Patch,  Edward  Allen 

1896  Patch,  Lillian  Coles  (E.  A.) 

1923  Paton,  Elizabeth  B. 

1923  Paton,  George,  Jr. 

1927  Pavey,  Oliver  Frederick 

1941  Pavey,  Myrtle  Gloria 

1905  Payne,  Jennie  Stewart  (wE.  B.) 

1916  Peckham,  I  d  lie  May  Rogers 

(A.H.) 

1916  Pemberton,  Mildred  Rogers 

(Wm.  M.) 

1897  Perkins,  Margaret  Strickland 

(Allyn  I.) 

1932  Peroni,  Rosetta  Chesbro  (T.) 

1933  Perry,  V.  Dagny  Gronsand 

(Mrs.) 

1929  Peterson,  Ruth  M.  (C.  H.) 

1913  Pfeiffer,  Dorothy  Brubeck 

(W.  M.) 

1925  Phillips,  Susie  B.  (H.  S.) 

1924  Pittsinger,  Virginia  Clarke 

(M.  G.) 

1942  Pollard,  Arlene  Mae 

1897  Pond,  Rowena  Lee  (H.G.) 

1924  Pratt,  George  O. 

1924  Pratt,  Mary  E.  (G.  O.) 

1911  Prentis,  Emily  S.  (Samuel  M.) 
1942  Prentis,  John  Latimer 
1899  Prentis,  Mabel  Freeman 

(w  Arthur  V.) 

1922  Prentis,  Richard  Freeman 
1937  Prentis,  Olive  H.  (Chas.,  Jr.) 
1941  Prentis,  Audrey  Howell 


1910  Prentis,  Susan  B.  (w  Charles) 

1924  Prince,  Donald  Gilbert 

1935  Prince,  Gladys  Z.  (D.  G.) 

1921  Quinn,  Henrietta  Grant 

(w  J.  J.) 

1926  Quinn,  Mary  Irving 

1925  Quinn,  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 

1929  Quinn,  Thomas  Grant 

1922  Ragan,  Edna  Phillips  (J.  A.) 

1936  Rapp,  Dr.  Albert  G. 

1936  Rapp,  Lucile  K.  (A.  G.) 

1923  Reeves,  George  Dennison 
1938  Repp,  Frank  Anthony 

1938  Repp,  Mildred  Havens  (F.  A.) 
1929  Reynolds,  Mary  Crane  (H.  I.) 

1924  Rice,  Georgeanna  Palmer 

(F.  W.) 

1941  Robert,  George  Clovis 
1938  Robert,  Lois  Lee  (G.  C.) 

1923  Rogers,  Amy 

1900  Rogers,  Martha  M.  (Mrs.) 

1933  Rome,  Robert 

1932  Rondomanksi,  Virginia  Blake 

(Leo  J.) 

1895  Rowland,  Jessie  Daboll 

(w  Reginald  M.) 
1899  Ruddy,  Norman  M. 

1915  Russell,  Harold  F. 

1915  Russell,  Rachel  M. 

1929  Russell,  Ruth  Lowery  (R.  P.)) 

1894  Ryan,  Annie  Laing  (N.W.) 
1908  Ryley,  Isabel  Sargent  (w  C.  N.) 
1935  Ryley,  Charles  Newton 

1927  Ryley,  Frank  Newton 

1919  Saintonge,  Constance  Meadnis 

(Paul  F.) 

1914  Salter,  Ethel  Bliven  (A.  T.) 

1915  Salter,  Katharine 

1895  Sanders,  Harriet  Hammel 

(w  Charles  H.) 

1942  Sawicki,  Raymond  J.,  Jr. 

1929  Scarpa,  Mildred  Wilson  (Peter) 
1892  Scott,  Malcolm  McFarlane 

1924  Scott,  Henkle  Sweet 
1917  Scoville,  Bertha  Howard 

(w  Joseph) 

1927  Seamon,  Lottie  Mathewson 

(w  David  H.) 

1895  Searle,  Harry  L. 

1921  Searle,  Roger  Leroy 
1895  Searle,  Walter  A. 

1916  Serafin,  Charles 
1907  Shalz,  Alfred  George 
1907  Shalz,  Arnold  Harry 
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1916  Shaw,  Florence  V.  (F.  M.) 

1942  Shepler,  Rev.  Nicholas 
1942  Shepler,  Flora  I.  (Nicholas) 
1914  Sheridan,  Isabelle  Ballantyne 

(w  John) 

1895  Silva,  Daisy  Fenwick  (w  Jos.) 

1921  Silva,  Joseph  Alfred 
1908  Sistare,  Elsie  M.  (J.  F.) 

1892  Sistare,  Mary  E. 

1895  Sistare,  Martha  S. 

1889  Small,  Katie  L.  (w  R.  H.) 

1923  Smith,  Arthur  L. 

1923  Smith,  Dorris  H.  (Raymond  B.) 
1941  Smith,  Jane  Marion 
1920  Smith,  Frank  Terril 

1882  Smith,  Grace  Potter  (w  C.  E.) 
1905  Smith,  Ralph  Potter 

1923  Smith,  Eugenia  D.  (R.  P.) 

1931  Smith,  Ralph  Potter,  Jr. 

1935  Smith,  Edward  Lee 
1929  Smith,  Reuben  Palmer 

1923  Smith,  Janet  (R.  P.) 

1929  Smith,  Laurence  P. 

1931  Spear,  Robert  P. 

1912  Staab,  Herman 

1883  Starr,  William  S. 

1894  Starr,  Marion  Vail  (W.  S.) 

1908  Starr,  Roland  Griswold 
1908  Starr,  Dr.  Richard  M. 

1927  Stewart,  Lavina 

1938  Stone,  Perry  E. 

1917  Stone,  Virginia  Webber  (Mrs.) 
1941  Story,  Marian  H. 

1922  Strickland,  Marion  Silva 

(Charles  W.) 

1920  Sullivan,  Dorothy  M. 

1932  Sullivan,  Victor  Maynard 

1895  Swanson,  Bertha  Gorham 

(w  E.  W.) 

1917  Sweeney,  Georgina  Stewart 

(W.  A.) 

1924  Sweet,  Elizabeth  Wilson 

1925  Swicegood,  Matilda  Belcher 

(M.  W.) 

1895  Talcott,  Edith  May 
1902  Talcott,  Mary  Tillinghast 
1935  Thompson,  Arthur  R. 

1935  Thompson,  Ina  Belle  (A.  R.) 
1874  Tiffany,  Anna  Barrett  (Mrs.) 
1920  Tinker,  Kathryn  White 

(w  John  Spencer) 
1940  Tinker,  Kathryn  Harriet 
1924  Tuttle,  E.  Sanford,  Jr. 

1924  Tuttle,  Frederick  E. 


1890  Utley,  Herbert  D. 

1899  Utley,  Clara  Cottrell  (H.D.) 
1924  Utley,  Marion 
1939  Utley,  Alison 

1937  Verkade,  Mary  Flora 

1932  Vogt,  Agnes  Hansen  (C.  H.) 
1936  Vogt,  Arno  R. 

1938  Vogt,  Ruth  Unsworth  (A.  R.) 
1929  Vogt,  Frederick  H. 

1926  Vogt,  Herbert  G. 

192  5  Vogt,  Walter  Richard 
1913  Wade,  Henry  Stuart 

1913  Wade,  Richard  Elton 

1927  Weilich,  Alice  Fisher  (Hans) 
1932  Wetmore,  Eleanor  Crane 

(El  wood) 

1887  Whaley,  Caroline  Serafin 

(w  Clark  B.) 

1938  Whipple,  Richard  D. 

1938  Whipple,  Sarola  C.  (R.  D.) 

1924  White,  Clara  D.  (Arthur) 

1924  White,  Eleanor  Mae 

1925  White,  Lena  Conklin  (J.  H.) 
1898  Whittemore,  C.  Harrison 
1922  Whittemore,  Mary  Brand 

(C.H.) 

1922  Whittlesey,  Cornelia  Hypes 

(w  Chas.  B.) 

1888  Whittlesey,  George 

1894  Whittlesey,  Mary  F.  (Geo.) 

1914  Whittlesey,  G.  Chappell 

1891  Williams,  Jenny  E. 

1917  Winslow,  Lucy  Parker  (H.N.) 

1923  Wolfe,  Owens  C. 

1923  Wolfe,  Ruth  Miller  (O.  C.) 

1926  Wood,  Caroline  Coombs 

(Chas.  H.) 

1926  Wood,  Charles  Henry,  Jr. 

1926  Wood,  Beula  Starr  (C.  H.,  Jr.) 

1889  Wood,  Frank  L. 

1895  Woods,  May  Mussel  (w  P.  G.) 
1925  Woods,  Kenneth  Peter 

1925  Woods,  Stanley  B. 

1923  Woodworth,  Frank  Walter 
1897  Woodworth,  Grace  Calvert 

(F.  W.) 

1920  Woodworth,  Alice  Franklin 

1927  Woodworth,  Grace  Marjorie 

1922  Woodworth,  Frank  W.,  Jr. 

1923  Woodworth,  Dudley  C. 

1922  Wragg,  George  Alexander 

1926  Wragg,  Frances  Goodwin 

(G.  A.) 

1929  Zumbach,  Bertha  Sistare  (Mrs.) 
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" Let  us  then,  as  we  reflect  this  day  upon  all  that  the 
founders  of  the  First  Church  in  New  London  have  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us,  engrave  upon  the  tablets  of  our  memories  these 
further  words  of  the  great  Emancipator,  'It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here,  have  thus  far  so  ?iobly 
advanced.'  "  From  the  Tercentenary  Sermon  delivered  May 
10,  1942  by  the  Rev.  George  Avery  Neeld. 
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